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Terms exceedingly moderate. 
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vears for its emphasis on all sides of 
manly development—the only institution 
in the far South devoted solely to the ed- 
ueation of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. 
C. athletics, all live features. 
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Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the training 
of teachers. 

Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work, 
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The President, Atlanta University 
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Victor Records 


by the famous 
colored actor-artist 


Paul Robeson 


Paul Robeson is a name well-known today to the world-at-large, as well as to the 
world of dramatic literature. 

His triumphs, as star with the Provincetown Players, ‘‘The Emperor Jones,’’ and 
‘* All God’s Chillun,’’ places him in the front rank of actors. 

He is not only an actor, however, but a singer of the highest calibre, proclaimed 
at a recent recital in New York as an outstanding figure of the musical world—a 
singer of quite exceptional powers. In his first Victor Records he sings some of the 
old spirituals of the colored race. 


PAUL ROBESON 


Steal Away. 19742 
Were You There? (When They Crucified My Lord) 75c¢ 


PAUL ROBESON-LAWRENCE BROWN 


Bye and Bye (I’m Goin’ to Lay Down Dis Heavy Load) . 19743 
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The Vanishing N 1910 there were 
Mulatto 2,050,686 Negroes 
classified as mulattoes; in 1920 there were 1,- 
660.554. A most acceptable decrease we say, 
and rub our hands. Physical contact between 
the raees is diminishing, and, in a generation 
or so, those disturbing ghosts of uncaleculating 
youth, shall have melted away. These ghosts 
indeed melt but in a manner that makes the 
present mulatto population one of the most im- 
portant, the most enigmatic, and romantie smal! 
groups on earth. 

Mixed bloods, they are suspended between 
two races,—mulattoes, quadroons, musters, mus- 
tufinas, eabres, griffies, zambis, quatravis, tre- 
salvis, coyotes, saltatras, albarassados, cambusos, 

neither white nor black, but Negroes. Within 
them runs the full seale of color. They may 
marry among themselves, but the proportion of 
blood is not changed. But it is also left to 
them to return to the race of either parent. 
What the census takers cannot note is the wide 
diffusion of shades between black and mulatto. 
The mulattoes fuse into the blacks, that is cer- 
tain. But they also fade into the great white 
multitude, or something is wrong with these 
figures to which Professor Hornell Hart has 
called attention: In 1900 there were 4,660,390 
native born whites of native parents 10 to 14 
years old in this country. Ten years later, 
naturally, this group would be 20 and 24 vears 
old, and, presumably, some of them would have 
died. (In the decade before this 4 per cent 
of the age group died.) Using 3 as the lowest 
possible percentage of those who died, or about 
140,000, and in 1910 instead of having fewer 
persons, there are actually more by 22,532, 
which is absurd. This means that during ten 
years about 162,500 native whites of native 
parentage appeared who must be accounted 
for. Immigration has already been deducted, 
and the other possibility that they are ‘‘native 
whites immigrating into the United States,’’ is 
not favored by the age distribution, and in ad- 
dition seems a bit ridiculous. It may be that 
a wholesale deception has been perpetrated. If 
so, they received from the Negroes a most 
splendid co-operation, for it appears that the 
disappearance during that same decade of 355,- 
000 Negroes can be accounted for only by some 


sort of migration out of the country. As 
everyone knows, native Negro emigration is 
practically negligible, except to Canada and 
possibly Mexico. Make the most liberal allow- 
ance for emigration and a grave margin re- 
mains. 

Again, note the ratio of mulatto males to 
females: among the blacks there are 1,018 males 
to every 1,000 females; among the mulattoes 
only 886 males to every 1,000 females, a sug- 
gestion that men disappear a bit more readily 
than women. This is reasonable, for they travel 
more and are not so dependent as women on 
family connections. The propheey voiced by 
Tilton of New York, the vehement orator of 
the sixties, in his Cooper Institute address, even 
before the Emancipation of the slaves, has hung 
for a half century like a dark and horrifying 
shadow, and may now be silently coming into 
its fulfilment: 

‘*Men who, by and by, shall ask for the 
Indians, will be pointed to their graves— There 
lie their ashes.” Men who, by and by, shall 
ask for the Negroes, will be told—‘There they 
go, clad in white men’s skins.’’ 


We. announce the 
Second Annual 
OprvortuNiry Contest for Negro writers with 
inereased awards and extended departments. 
The first experiment in the field of literature 
netted conspicuous and pleasing results. It 
located about 800 Negroes scattered through 
nearly every state in the union, the great ma- 
jority of whom can express themselves effec- 
tively in prose and verse, and some of whom 
give promise of definite accomplishment in the 
field of letters. It marked, rather dramatically 
the awakening of artistic effort among the 
newer Negroes. The world is hearing more of 
this sector of American life than it ever 
thought existed. The contagion of Langston 
Hughes’ ‘‘The Weary Blues,’’ which captured 
first prize, has been unmistakable. And soon 
his first book of poems under that title will 
appear. The story, ‘‘Fog’’ has been recom- 
mended by Dr. Blanche Colton Williams to the 
O’Henry Memorial Prize Committee on _ its 
sheer merit as a short story, and will appear 
in the book, The New Negro, which Alain Locke 
is editing for A. & C. Boni. publishers. Zora 
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Neale Hurston, whose Spunk and Color Struck 
received prizes in the Contest will go to Bar- 
nard College on a scholarship. She will be its 
first colored student. 

The poems and stories of promising writers 
remote from literary centers, and hidden away 
behind their timidities and doubts, have re- 
vealed a marvellous comprehension of life, and 
a facility and charm in expressing themselves. 
It is not wholly surpising, then, that a writer 
of distinction, who has followed their work in 
OpporTUNITY should be lead to remark: “‘ .. . 
The recent outburst of Negro genius into litera- 
ture is positively amazing. The Negro’s touch 
upon trifles is marvellously delicate—coexistent 
as it is, with the strong handling of the things 
that make for tragedy and passion.’’ 

Encouraged by the remarkable record of 
these young writers in their first impassioned 
effort at self expression, Mr. Casper Holstein, 
who at our Awards dinner, presented his check 
for $500.00 to insure the Second Contest, has 
exactly doubled his original gift, making possi- 
ble an increase in the awards and further funds 
for reaching an even greater number of writers. 
This is a faith and service deserving of more 
than easual appreciation. A Negro who is by 
no means a millionaire has faith enough in the 
future of his own developing race to give of his 
means to encourage it. 

New features are added this year—awards 
for musical composition, The Alexander Push- 
kin Poetry Prize and the F. C. W. C. Prizes 
for constructive journalism. These mark prog- 
ress, and the projection of other hopes. With 
the appearance of this issue the Contest is 
formally opened. 


Prizes for HE Negro Weekly 
Journalism Press is today one 
of the most important agencies for the form- 
ing of opinion among Negroes. It expresses 
their desires and grievances, their philosophies 
and their faiths. For this group it is the 
fourth estate, no less powerful than that insti- 
tution to which Edmund Burke addressed him- 
self. It can inspire, foster and create move- 
ments; it can ruin them. The Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs of New York, under 
the sturdy and inspiriting leadership of Mrs. 
Addie W. Hunton, has shown a rare discern- 
ment in directing its attention to the press, 
and combining with the ideal of competent 
eraftsmanship that of inter-racial peace and 
understanding. 

There are perhaps more Negro writers in 
this field than in any other, and incentives to 
the highest standard of production are not 
always present. More attention needs to be 
paid to the editorials of this press. Always 
they are interesting, and, not infrequently, 
they are brilliant and compelling. The prizes 
offered are in recognition of the latent exis- 


tence of literary competence in a field where 
improved technique can register in definite go. 
cial returns. They, also, are the seeds of a 
living monument to inter-racial good will for 
which we all are working, and to which end 
the press itself can, perhaps, contribute most, 


John W. Work UST as we begin to 
witness an awaken- 
ing throughout the world to the alluring beauty 
of those Sorrow Songs of the Negro slaves, 
there passes quietly from the scene a man who 
devoted practically a life time to the enshrine- 
ment of these songs in the position which they 
now hold. John W. Work, who has just died 
in Nashville, was collecting and, with an infin- 
ite tenderness, interpreting these fragments of 
broken earthly hopes, and other worldly 
dreams, long before the music loving world 
sensed the silent disappearance of what is now 
declared to be the only native American music. 
He was singing and teaching these songs long 
before the cultured gentry among his own race 
recovered from their aversion for the melan- 
choly reminders of a bondage too elose, in point 
of time, to be romantic. The course of recent 
years has changed all this, and of the enchant- 
ment of these songs which John Work felt and 
tried to share, all proudly boast. His book, 
‘*Folk Songs of the American Negro’’ was one 
of the first collections published and has re. 
mained a standard work. For twenty-five years 
he was connected with Fisk University, the 
school which sent out the first Jubilee Singers 
on their world triumphs many years ago, and 
which, in more recent years, sent out the in- 
comparable Roland Hayes. 

Who ean say how much the labors and ce- 
votion of this modest, quiet man in the South, 
have contributed to that well nigh universal 
appreciation of Negro music so evident now, or 
even to the softened conceptions of the Negro 
character? He did much,—and more than will 
ever be recorded. 


Race Pride and G B. JOHNSON, 
Cosmetics a white South- 
erner with an inquiring turn of mind, has 
stumbled upon a curious anamoly in the sel'- 
feeling of Negroes. He asks, in the Journal of 
Social Forces: ‘‘Have hair straighteners and 
skin lighteners become permanent features 0! 
the Negro culture?’’ There is nothing imperti- 
nent about his question, for it is supported by a 
most interesting assortment of information. Ile 
took five representative newspapers: The Chi- 
cago Defender, The Negro World, The Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide, the Atlanta Independ- 
ent, and The Houston (Texas) Informer, and 
studied their advertising on the theory that ad- 
vertisers will not continue to spend money to 
exhibit their wares without some commensurate 
profit. Of these advertisements he made three 
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divisions: Class A, which included advertise- 
ments of clothing, food, fuel, houses and real 
estate, medical and professional services, insur- 
ance and savings,—necessities; Class B, which 
included books, magazines, newspapers, music 
and musical instruments, theatres, amusements 
and colleges,—the cultural things; and Class 
C, which included beauty preparations, patent 
medicines, cheap jewelry, firearms, good luck 
emblems, clairvoyance,—rather elemental de- 
sires. The preponderant majority of the adver- 
tisements of this class are of the skin and hair 
adjusters referred to above. And here is the 
result : 


The 
The The Atlanta The 
The Negro Journal Inde- Houston 
Defender World and Guide pendent Informer 


Class A-.-. 6.0 6.8 495 35.0 50.6 
Class B_--. 142 13.6 6.3 75 6.2 
Class C___. 79.8 796 442 57.5 43.2 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

An interpretation of these figures would 
doubtless draw hot protests from many Negroes 
und gleeful snickers from many whites who see 
in them nothing else but a desire on the part of 
the Negroes to be white. 

If the proportions mean anything, we have 
the very interesting situation of the most race 
conseious papers, like The Chicago Defender, 
and the Negro World (organ of the Garvey 
movement) giving greatest emphasis to the me- 
chanism for obliterating racial characteristics, 
and the southern Negro papers giving greatest 
emphasis to the normal necessities of life. It 
is an observation worth pondering. 

A)ivoreing the matter, however, from its more 
ridiculous implications, we have a situation, 
undoubtedly true, which reflects the tragic dual 
life of the Negro in this country. Modes and 
fashions to which they are exposed consult the 
tastes of the dominant majority. There are no 
special Negro styles, and the penalty of non- 
conformity here as elsewhere bears down with 
even greater severity than the bitter ridicule 
directed at an incongruous attempt at con- 
formity. 

Right or wrong, if crinkly hair and shiny 
black features are the butt of Nordic ridicule, 


it can be understood why the commonality of 
Negroes will seek to change these features, and 
thus contribute to their chances for success in 
a country in which circumstances force them 
to live, philosophy be hanged. Rationalizations 
such as are facilely provided by the manufac- 
turers of cosmetics, easily follow. It is all an 
unconscious protest against an inferior status, 
and this type of protest is not confined to Ne- 
groes. Dr. Alfred Adler, Viennese scholar and 
neurologist in a recent interview published in 
the New York Times, said as much of the cus- 
tom now current among women bobbing their 
hair. Whatever the reasons given, such as ease 
in handling, neatness, health and the like, back 
of it all is a protest against the inferior status 
assigned to them by man—and the desire to 
minimize the difference between the sexes, by 
becoming more like him. Woman does not 
want to be man—but she wants his freedom. 
The analogy, one may reasonably argue, carries 
with the Negro. 


The White Man's HERE are 120,- 
Burden 000,000 Negroes in 
Africa and this race has lived there as long as 
there is any record of mankind. As a perti- 
nent commentary on the emoluments of civiliza- 
tion in these parts the remarks of a correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News in its issue of 
May 5th are worthy of attention. Says the 
exasperated imperialist: ‘‘It is, of course, a 
nuisance that there are Negroes in Africa at all, 
though they have their uses as laborers for the 
whites.’’ And the American student of Afri- 
ean polities, Professor Herbert J. Webber of 
the University of California, when interviewed 
last month on his return to America, admitted 
that ‘‘the big problem is the race question,’’ 
and he adds: ‘‘How soon before South Africa 
becomes a black man’s country is a question in 
the minds of many. Personally, I believe that 
the whites will maintain their supremacy for 
many years to come, provided that the parties 
among them (the English and the Dutch) get 
together and work for the common cause.”’ 


And so it goes. 


Brown Boy 


By Grorce Davis 


Ah! brown boy, 
What alien bloods are charged in you! 
What ancient discords find harmony 
Beneath your mezzo hue! 

What peace is yours! 

Then why this strife 

That some would call you black, 


And some would call you white, 
And you may never say? 

You do not speak. 

Do you forgive them, too, 

Their lusts and passions, 

They, who have created you, 
As we forgive, who must forgive 
On seeing you? 
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An Unpublished Poem By Alexander Pushkin 


(Translated by Epxa WortHLey UNDERWOOD) 


The light of day grew pale and paler—died ; 

The smooth, blue water-way night blotted out. 

Fly sails!' Fly on across the singing tide! 

Surge, surge, beneath me, great and gloomy 
ocean ! 

Fair, far shining sands attract my eyes, 

The south of secret magic summons me, 

Fresh weight of longing on my spirit lies 

And memories that I love come back to me. 

Faces that once I knew are young again; 

I think of days when passion like a sea 

That brooks not any bar, swept heart and 
brain, 

And then deceived me with a false emotion. 

Fly, faithful sails, across the ancient main, 

Surge, surge beneath me, great and gloomy 
ocean ! 


Fly on, my Ship, across the faithless wave, 
The floating, futile roads no one may know, 
But go not to that northern coast they lave, 
My gloomy home beneath the fog and snow, 
Where love and passion cursed me with their 
might, 

And where the Muses brought their gifts to me, 
Where on my youth there fell a mortal blight, 
Where early death will find me, set me free; 
Where joy spread iris wings, then flew away, 
And grief like cold that kills fell on my heart. 


I left you then. Why—tell me—should I stay? 

I left the banquets, laughter, love, the dance 

And all the gay and faithless friends youth 
knows, 

And you—false beauties—whose eyes* wanton 
glance 

Lured where the loveless rose of passion blows. 

Forgotten be you all! Yet, love aside, 

What are the days of youth of wild emotion? 

Fly, Sails! Fly on across the swinging tide! 

Surge, surge beneath me, great and gloomy 
ocean ! 
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“Gulsa and “Ghe Business League 


By A.son L. Housey 


ULSA is a unique blend of primitive and 
metropolitan instincts. The city was es- 
tablished in 1882 as an Indian trading post 
and from then until 1907 when Oklahoma was 
admitted as a state the population had not yet 
reached 5,000. Then came oil and in the ten 
year period from 1915 to 1925 the population 
increased from 28,000 to 130,000. 

From ‘‘high jacking’’ to oil speculation in 
twenty-five years is not a ‘‘far ery.’’ Yet it 
tells a story of amazing progress and at the 
same time explains why one finds there the 
seattered remnants of frontier days. 

As these lines are written Tulsa is enjoying 
a three days’ bull fight, which is lavishly ad- 
vertised as a duplicate of the ‘‘original Mexi- 
ean bull fight.’” And yet Tulsa hires a former 
United States Commissioner of Edueation as 
its Superintendent of Education at what they 
boast is the highest salary paid for a similar 
position in the United States. The colored 
teachers are paid generous salaries and those 
employed in the Booker T. Washington High 
School must hold a Master's degree from a ree- 
ognized university to qualify. 


Colored Tulsa 


Colored Tulsa lives north of the Frisco and 
Katy Railroad tracks, and racial separateness 
is as nearly complete there as may be found 
anywhere. Negro patrolmen and traffic offi- 
cers; Negro bus lines and taxicabs first strike 
your attention. 

There are a dozen hotels, but Thompson’s 
Hotel Royal is the headquarters for the black 
oil kings (and queens) who come to Tulsa for 
pleasure or business. Here is a well-appointed 
hotel with about fifty rooms and a first-class 
restaurant. On Greenwood Street, the main 
business thoroughfare of the colored section, 
are pool rooms, barbecue stands, drug stores, 
theatres, garages, news-stands, and one orange 
juice booth where the delicious fruit juice is 
served by an attractive colored girl in uni- 
form. Hooker’s Dry Goods and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Store earries a complete line of stand- 
ard advertised merchandise and serves a large 
Negro clientele. Gardner has made a fortune 
with his bottling works and income from his 
oil wells. The two daily newspapers have 
Negro circulation managers for the Greenwood 
section. 

Thus it is that eolored Tulsa lives to itself 
and white people who come to Greenwood 
Street on business address the colored people 
as ‘*Mr.’’ and ‘‘Mrs.”’ in a thoroughly cour- 
teous manner and with no semblance of apology 
or embarrassment in so doing. 


Aftermath of the Riot 
Tulsa is ashamed of the riot of 1921. Every 
one apologizes for it and feels very keenly the 
fact that Negroes outside the state seem reluc- 
tant to come there. Dr. Wayne, a prominent 
colored physician, said that Tulsa wanted the 
Business League to meet there this year so that 
colored people outside the state might see how 
‘‘we have come back.’’ ‘‘Since the riot,’’ he 
said, ‘‘there has been no Negro migration into 
Tulsa and we need an influx of new blood.’’ 

In her illustrated story of Oklahoma, pre- 
pared as a souvenir of the League, Mrs. Z. A. 
Rhone, the compiler, says: 

‘*To the youth of our race with large vision, 
high ideals, ability to think, and a sincere de- 
sire to make their dreams come true, Oklahoma 
beckons with both arms outstretched.’’ 

B. G. Creager, Convention Secretary of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commeree, says: 

‘‘The Negro of this section is deeply inter- 
ested in the program of the National Negro 
Business League and it is doubtful if there is 
another part of the United States in which 
more actual benefit can be obtained by spread- 
ing this gospel.’’ 

Mayor Newblock in welcoming the delegates 
to the Business League, said: 

‘*You may depend upon it when I tell you 
that there will never be any more racial frie- 
tion in Tulsa.”’ 

Colored Tulsa makes its money easily and 
spends it freely. Simon Berry and J. L. Nor- 
thington own aeroplanes which they use for 
pleasure or rent for commercial purposes. 
Berry has also invested $35,000 in a swimming 
pool and palm garden two miles from the city 
where thousands hie themselves daily for recre- 
ation. Goodwin, Sango, Gentry, and others 
paid $3,000 in railroad fare alone to bring 
Wade Hammond and his Tenth Cavalry Band 
from Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to entertain the 
League. They also brought baseball teams 
from Chicago and Kansas City for a thrilling 
series of games during League week. Sango, 
gracious chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee for the League, prepared an elaborate 
banquet with 200 fried chickens, and forgot 
to tell the delegates and visitors about it, and 
the precious food was wasted. 


Oklahoma Behind Tulsa 


Oklahoma is proud of Tulsa. They say 
‘‘Oklahoma is the leading oil state of the 
United States. Tulsa is the leading city in 
Oklahoma. Therefore, Tulsa is the oil capital 
of the world.’’ Roscoe Dunjee, versatile and 
courageous editor of the ‘‘Black Dispateh’’ of 
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Oklahoma City said that ‘‘Oklahoma is enter- 
taining the League at Tulsa.’’ Dunjee’s pop- 
ularity contest to help raise funds to enter- 
tain the visitors was a phenomenal success; 
Miss Amanda Robinson of Tulsa, having been 
finally selected as ‘*Miss Oklahoma’’ and Queen 
of the monster Industrial and Agricultural 
Parade, which took place on Thursday after- 
noon, August 20th. 

T. J. Elliott, merchant prince of Muskogee, 
arranged a special train to take the delegates 
over to Muskogee on Saturday following the 
closing of the session. The special train was 
handled by the Midland Valley Railroad, and 
Jacob J. Jones, Negro lawyer of Muskogee, who 
is an attorney for the Midland, was in charge 
of the party. En route the train halted two 
hours at Taft, the Negro town, to participate 
in the dedication of the Moton High School 
located there and named in honor of Tuske- 
gee’s Principal. They also visited the state 
senool for Negro orphans located there anu of 
which J. R. Johnson is the head, and had an 
opportunity to sample luscious cantaloupes 
grown there and chicken fried golden brown 
by the deft hands of Mrs. Johnson. 

Muskogee staged another parade and gave 
Dr. Moton an audience of 10,000 at the fair 
grounds. 

Features of League Program 

The program of the Business League con- 
sisted of many excellent and informing papers 
covering every phase of business, from farm- 
ing to banking. Speakers were there from 
New England on the East, California on the 
West, and Florida on the South, to say nothing 
of the large delegations from Texas. Two 
speakers from California told of the wonder- 
ful inducements which California offers the 
Negro home seeker, while the real estate men 
from Florida pictured in terms equally as 
alluring the many opportunities to invest in 
real estate in the ‘‘Peninsula’’ state. Florida 
seemed to get the better of the argument when 
D. A. Dorsey of Miami, reputed to be worth 
more than $2,000,000, which he made in Flor- 
ida real estate, paid $800.00 in cash for a beau- 
tiful set of furniture made by the Heflin 
Manufacturing Company, a colored firm in Los 
Angeles, California, which had an unusually 


striking exhibit in the building where :)\- 

sessions were held. 

Much country-wide interest centered around 
the prize awards in the National Negro Hea!:); 
Week Contest. Baltimore, Maryland; Louis. 
ville, Kentucky, and Wichita, Kansas, were 
awarded the prizes, which were donated by Mr. 
Allen W. Clark of St. Louis, Chairman of thie 
National Clean-up and Paint-up Bureau anil 
were presented at the Thursday morning ses. 
sion. 

The annual address of Dr. Robert R. Moton. 
President of the League, was the outstanding 
feature of the session, and when he spoke on 
Wednesday evening, August 19th, more than 
5,000 people of both races filled Convention 
Hall to hear him. The address included a rv- 
view of Negro progress during the past year 
and pledged the League’s support to all racial! 
enterprises and interests. Among other things, 
Dr. Moton referred to the launching of the 
National Negro Finance Corporation, to gifts 
of $25,000 each to Negro education by Madame 
A’Leila Walker of New York City, and Pro? 
W. G. Pearson, of Durham, North Carolina 
He ealled particular attention to the necessity 
for parents who are engaged in business to 
train their children to carry on when they be- 
come inactive. ‘‘Everyone of you,’’ he said. 
‘ean doubtless point to instances where busi- 
ness developed within the race has failed for 
want of a competent successor to the original 
founder. . . . To fail in the obvious responsi- 
bility is to limit the race to the necessity of 
always beginning over again. . . . The great 
business enterprises controlled by the whit: 
people in America represent, in most cases 
successive generations of growth, diligent and 
capable attention to the business.’’ 

The Resolutions Committee quite properly 
summarized the spirit of the session when it 
said, ‘‘We earnestly appeal to and urge our 
people in all parts of the country to acquire 
homes and lands, to enter the commercial arena 
and engage in every phase of business pursuits 
and thereby increase the number of tax-paying 
citizens, which is the strongest and most effec- 
tive force that can be employed to gain and 
maintain the privileges of American citizen- 
ship.”’ 


Shadow 


By R. Bruce NucEent 


Silhouette 


On the face of the moon Lacking color 


Or vivid brightness 
But defined all the clearer 


Am I. Because 
I am dark, 
A dark shadow in the light. 


A silhouette am I 
On the face of the moon 


A shadow am I 
Growing in the light, 
Not understood 

As is the day, 

But more easily seen 
Because 


Black on the face of the moon. I am a shadow in the light. 
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“Che Menace of Racial and Religious Intolerance 


By Cartes A. ELtwoop 


ROFESSOR J. M. MECKLIN, of Dart- 
mouth, an eastern man born in the 
South, who has traveled all over the country 
to investigate the growth and meaning of the 
Klan movement and who has written the most 
scientific book about that movement, has said: 
“] think we must conclude that the American 
people are essentially an intolerant people.’’ 
I hope that conclusion is not true. I believe 
that the wave of intolerance which we are now 
experiencing is a temporary, rather than a 
permanen*, thing. War psychology has had a 
great deal to do with it; still | shall also show 
you that its roots lie deep in our national life, 
and that it existed long before the war, but 
that the events of the last few years have 
brought all these things to the surface. 

Our forefathers realized that if they were 
going to build a social system in which there 
was to be an adequate life for all, a society 
that was fraternal, toleration would have to be 
written into our federal constitution. Those 
who pride themselves upon their Americanism, 
but show intolerance are, it seems to me, for- 
getting that. Our forefathers understood that 
the first steps toward a co-operative society 
were toleration, understanding, and good will 
among the groups which make up the nation, 
and it seems incredible that any of us should 
have forgotten it. But it was not simply our 
national forefathers who understood this. The 
Protestant reformers understood it, too, and 
freedom of conscience was their first principle, 
with religious toleration. That is the very 
principle of Protestantism, and yet some 
Protestants seem to have forgotten that free- 
dom of conscience is their fundamental prin- 
ciple, and so some Protestants occupy today 
the position which Roman Catholics occupied 
four hundred years ago. They are not willing 
to allow freedom of conscience even within their 
own denominations. I can say this, because all 
my ancestors have been militant Protestants for 
three hundred years, and yet I have to be 
ashamed of some who call themselves Protest- 
ants today, because they have forgotten the 
fundamental principle of their faith. Not only 
that, but we have other bodies, vast bodies, that 
have committed themselves to the principle of 
tolerance, such as the Masonic bodies; but in 
spite of these traditions, we have found today 
that there has grown up in this land a vast 
secret organization claiming millions in its 
membership, whose open and professed plat- 
form is anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish, anti-Negro, 
and anti-foreign. And the members of this 
organization believe with all their might that 
they are serving the republic by fostering these 


attitudes. They are sincere and conscientious 
people—and that is the tragedy of it! I have 
great numbers of my own friends in this or- 
ganization. Many of them come from these 
bodies that pledged themselves years ago to 
toleration. This organization claims that our 
American institutions can only be perpetuated 
and preserved by keeping down the influence 
of the Catholic element in our population, or 
of the Jewish element, or of the Negro, or of 
the foreigner. It seems to me that these people, 
of all people, have been most misguided—mis- 
guided, of course, by illusion, but also by ig- 
norance. They certainly need our sympathy, 
our understanding, our appreciation; but 
there is no way of overcoming their intolerance, 
so far as I can see, by tolerating their intoler- 
ance. 

Not all of the intolerance in our country is 
within this organization. This organization is 
but a part of our intolerance. There has al- 
ways been, in our country, a good deal of anti- 
Catholic, anti-Jewish, anti-Negro, and anti-for- 
eign prejudice. All that this organization has 
done has been to organize it and to bring it to 
expression. But we have got to recognize that 
in itself it is but the expression of deep-lying 
tendencies which we have not outgrown in our 
national life, and which have been accentuated 
by the events of the last few years. We know 
that we cannot foster any forward movement 
in American society without meeting this intol- 
erance. What has defeated thus far the twen- 
tieth amendment to the federal Constitution, 
for which, I hope, you are all standing? Noth- 
ing is involved in that amendment except the 
transfer of jurisdiction, as regards essential 
problems of child labor, from the state govern- 
ment to the federal government. There may be 
some important legal questions involved in that 
transfer, but there should not be any occasion 
for intolerance; yet I have found it as difficult 
to speak in favor of the child labor amendment 
before the average American audience as upon 
any subject I can mention. Do you know what 
has defeated the child labor amendment? The 
claim that it was socialistic and bolshevistic! 
Those two words! The mental attitude of many 
of our people is such that we cannot talk 
with them about the matter at all and get a 
proper response. 

After all, it is not within any secret organi- 
zation that we find the intolerance of the 
country manifested, nor in opposition to at- 
tempts at reform legislation; but I am sorry 
to say that the most startling evidence of in- 
tolerance is in the religious realm and in the 
things related to religion. Before the war we 
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were living in a fool’s paradise. We thought 
religious bigotry was about to die. We thought 
democratic ideals established. We thought trust 
in science and education was universal. But 
the events of the last few years should certain- 
ly dispel all these illusions. Much has been 
made of the great trial in Tennessee. It per- 
haps will tend to obscure some other things 
that are happening in our country in this con- 
nection. Yet, of course, I wish to say that, in 
a sense, too much cannot be made of that trial 
of a teacher in Tennessee for teaching what he 
believes to be modern science. ‘This is the first 
time in nearly two hundred years, in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, that a person has been put 
on trial on a criminal charge for teaching that 
the earth is round. Do you know that such 
a trial as that could not take place in any of 
the more enlightened European countries? 


Of course, when we have such things we 
must expect others like this: here is a heading 
from a newspaper—‘‘Books on Evolution 
‘Burned in Kansas.’’ We are back in the 
Middle Ages, apparently. More than that, there 
is an inquisition being established for teachers 
in this country, particularly in the sections I 
have mentioned. I know, for example, of a 
ease where no charge was made that a certain 
teacher was teaching Evolution, but the head 
of the school board said: ‘‘Miss Blank has 
never declared herself against evolution and I 
suspect she believes in evolution, and I do not 
think we ought to hire her for another year.’’ 
Can you believed that happened in America? 
An inquisition, not by Roman Catholics, but 
by Protestants! We must confront facts like 
these. School teachers all over the country are 
being turned out because they are trying to be 
true to their consciences, to the facts of science 
as they understand them, and to accepted sci- 
entific conclusions; and this is true not only of 
the common schools, but also of the colleges, 
particularly the denominational colleges, and 
it threatens to invade even state universities. 
Last year I had a graduate student investigate 
sixty-two southern denominational colleges. He 
found that social studies were free in only 
four or five. In every one of those colleges, 
besides the four or five, there were strings 
upon the teachers of social studies. They had 
to teach social, political, economic, and reli- 
gious orthodoxy, or they would not be allowed 
to keep their jobs. 

When you have intolerance in society along 
any line, people are going to be afraid to 
express their opinions, are going to be afraid 
to lead into new fields, going to be afraid to 
take up the great battle for truth and right, 
and so for progress. Smother the conscience 
of the individual, deny him free expression of 
opinion, and you put an end to all improve- 


ment in your social order. Intolerance, of 
course, sanctifies the social order, and says it 
was made once for all. Is that justifiable? Oh, 
no, we are learners—we always have been, and 
always will be—learners in the greatest under- 
taking this universe knows: the building of a 
righteous human world. We cannot afford, 
therefore, to say that we know it all, because 
we are all so ignorant. The scientific attitude 
of mind is open-mindedness, the love of truth, 
the search for truth, for facts, willingness to 
investigate and consider, fairness to opponents. 
That is the scientific attitude, and it is indis- 
pensable for progress. 

There is something worse than this about 
intolerance. . Intolerant people generally 
believe they are preserving the social order, 
that they are keeping things fixed and quiet 
when they put on this policy of ‘‘hush-hush,”’ 
saying you may not talk about the wrongs of 
this class or that group. But what are they 
really doing? What happens in human society 
when people cannot settle their differences by 
talking them over, by having free and friendly 
discussion? It may not always happen, but it 
is likely to happen, that if they cannot settle 
them by discussion, they will fight over them. 
Intolerance breeds mutual suspicion, antagon- 
ism, aloofness, separateness, and separateness 
leads to misunderstanding, and, the road is 
clear to conflict, to war, and to revolution. 
President Wilson expressed this when he said 
that ‘‘repression is the seed of revolution.” 
How many people are we repressing in this 
country? Read the recent book of Professor 
Herbert A. Miller, of the Ohio State University, 
on Races, Nations and Classes. He points out 
one class after another in this country that 
feel themselves at the present time repressed, 
or even suppressed. If repression is ‘‘the seed 
of revolution,’’ then ponder carefully as you 
read that book. He says the Roman Catholic 
element in this country feels itself repressed; 
that the Negro has felt repression, more than 
almost any other people, at our hands; that 
many Jewish people in certain localities feel 
it; that many foreign nationalities feel it. 
What are we doing? Making enemies for 
American society and for American institu- 
tions. Those who believe in repression believe 
that in this way lies security. They are mis- 
guided. The Czar and his followers believed 
that, and instituted repression against nation- 
ality and religion in Russia, against this and 
that element, and when one form of repression 
did not work, they tried another; they sent 
people to Siberia, they imprisoned them, and 
executed them. They did it all for the sta- 
bility of Russian society—and now look at 
Russia. Did all their repressions and intoler- 
ance help? Will repression and intolerance 
help us any? Were not our forefathers right! 
Listen to them, and let us give the greatest 
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amount of freedom of speech and of opinion 
consistent with courtesy, decency, and truth. 
Were they not right in thinking that, as the 
Englishman says, this free expression of opin- 
ion is a safety valve? 

But we in America have not learned this 
lesson yet. We had an institution in the South 
which our forefathers believed should be abol- 
ished, and they talked freely about it when 
the Constitution was adopted and for years 
thereafter; but after a time slavery became 
profitable, and they said: ‘‘It is a divine in- 
stitution, and anybody who says it is not, is 
not of our faith,’’ and so they kept the insti- 
tution until a great revolutionary war swept it 
away in tears and blood, a war from which 
we have not yet recovered. When are we go- 
ing to learn these lessons of history? Of 
course revolutions are not made by agitators. 
The agitators only voice the discontent that 
already exists. Revolutions are made by the 
foolish policy of trying to stop progress and 
trying to prevent the discussion of grievances 
and of needed reforms. The same thing hap- 
pened in France in the eighteenth century that 
occurred in Russia in the twentieth. There 
the French nobility tried repression after re- 
pression; church and state united in intoler- 
ance of all sorts. Louis XVI was told by Turgot 
that the only way to fight revolution was by 
suitable reforms, but he would not listen; and 
Franee went through a dreadful convulsion 
from whieh she has not yet recovered. It has 
heen the pride of English-speaking peoples, 
from Magna Charta until now, that they have 
learned so well to settle their differences by 
free and open discussion, but this tradition now, 
in the United States, seems to be lost, at least 
in certain sections. 

Why do revolutions occur? Simply for one 
reason: that conditions become intolerable for 
some section of the population, and that hap- 
pens because other sections do not know how 
that particular section is living. Our tongues 
were made to tell each other our needs, to indi- 
eate how we can mutually help each other, and 
to learn to co-operate. There cannot be revo- 
lution, therefore, in a society that is open- 
minded, that is plastic, that is forward-looking 
that is tolerant in the biggest and best sense 
of the word. In such a society everybody will 
be looking to see how they can help someone 
else, and nobody will have grievances that may 
not be listened to. In such a society we would 
not bar foreigners, nor Negroes, nor Jews, nor 
Roman Catholics, nor any other element from 
participating in the best our communities of- 
fered. There are these repressed elements in 
the United States of America, and they feel 
the repression. Isn’t it our duty to do what we 
ean to relieve them of the sense of repression 
and to help them to come up to the full meas- 
ure of American citizenship, to the full prom- 


ise of American life? And let me tell you, 
that promise of American life seems greater 
to many of those people than it does to us. 
I have been abroad several times, and I know 
that people in other lands look to our flag 
as a flag of hope; and when they come here, 
they find it sometimes a flag of disappoint- 
ment. Let us see that it is not that any 
more in the future. Let us show everyone in 
our national household the hospitality that 
belongs to them as members of our national 
household. Intolerance will destroy every value 
for which this nation has stood. We all know 
that the values of life, the most precious things 
of life, are in the good will that other men 
have toward us and in our good will toward 
other men, and intolerance destroys these. 

What is the remedy? I have said the scei- 
entific attitude, but I think something more is 
needed. I would call it true liberal-minded- 
ness. .That is what the social workers of this 
country need in order to assure social ad- 
vance. What is a synonym for true liberal- 
mindedness? Two words: the open mind and 
the outreaching heart. You have got to teach 
your communities this remedy. You cannot 
keep quiet upon this most vital issue and be 
true to your ideals, to all that our nation has 
stood for and should stand for in the future. 
We are pursuing a course which is inviting 
shipwreck. We must stop it. We must tell 
our friends and neighbors to stop it. We must 
begin at home, with ourselves. Let us all 
deeply resolve that we will do all we ean, 
without sacrificing truth and right, to unite 
rather than to tear apart, humanity; that we 
ourselves will rise above all prejudice of class 
or creed or race, because we recognize all men 
as our brothers to whom we owe love and good 
will as unto ourselves; that in particular we 
will not allow any prejudice of race or color 
to injure our just and kindly and happy rela- 
tions with our fellow-men, regardless of race 
or color; that we will not permit any differ- 
ences of religion to separate ourselves from 
other good people; no matter what their reli- 
gious beliefs may be; that we will not be reli- 
gious bigots; that we will respect the honest 
beliefs of our fellows, whatever they may be; 
that we will finally try to seek out and to 
conserve the good in all men; that we will 
value men not because they belong to this 
group or that, but will value them as men, 
for what they are, and what they can do; and 
that therefore we will treat them all, regard- 
less of class or creed or race, as ends in them- 
selves, even as we consider ourselves ends; and 
that we will treat no one merely as a means 
to an end. Let us all so resolve with the help 
of God. 
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Oscar Gespers 


In the Museum of Belgium Congo at Ter- 
vueren near Brussels is a sculpture of a Congo 
girl by Oscar Jespers, the young and brilliant 
Belgian artist, which, in originality of execu- 
tion, and in inspiration ranks among the best 
work of the modern artists. The friend and 
commentator of M. Jespers, Professor G. D. 
Perier, himself a critic of art, finds in the work 
of this young artist definite and conscious influ- 
ence in his conceptions, of the African artists 
whose work he studied in their marvellous 
wood-carvings. Says M. Perier: ‘‘The work of 
Jespers explodes, I should say, between the 
other statues that adorn the majestic entrance 
of the Congo Museum. Some say it is eubistic. 
I think it is beautifully realistic, the artist hav- 
ing tried to realize this Negro girl in the esthet- 
ical form of her race. The strain of Jespers 
quite perceptibly mixes the Eastern ideals— 
Egypt, Central Africa, and perhaps, India— 
with his Flemish sensitiveness, as the other two 
examples of his art show.”’ 


Hawaiian Music by Jespers 
(A Fire Red-Stone Plate) 


A Congo Girl at the Museum of Belgian Conve 


Museum of Belgian Congo in Terrueren (near B, 
sels). 
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by Jespers 
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A Florida Sunday 


By Lovis L. Reppina 


T was two o'clock and Sunday. A tenuous 

heat-haze drifted vaguely in the quiet air. 
The month was March, but in central Florida 
any month may bring a veritable dog day. 
Dinner was over and I, hoping to beguile the 
slow Sabbath hours, somehow, out of doors, 
had challenged the sun to its burning worst, 
and had set out afoot. 

Now it is a good tip when in the country, 
and wearied by the labored dragging of empty 
hours, to seek the curving steel of the rail- 
way; for it will lead you somewhere, perhaps, 
to adventure. It may be that the sun-glare on 
the rails will bedevil your eyes, but endure that 
and tramp on. If you enjoy the green solitude 
of woods, you will, very likely, be led there. 
If picking wild flowers or wild berries delights 
you, then, by all odds, choose the railroad; 
for any countryman will tell you that the 
rarest ‘‘pickin’s’’ are along the course of the 
rails. Or, perhaps, you are oppressed by the 
monotony of living too long with yourself and 
are hungering for the nearness of other human 
creatures. What, pray, is more human than 
this paired and glistening link, wrought to 
connect humanity by the sweating virility of 
singing and cursing men? 

I had been walking along the rails for a half 

hour, keeping close to the ties, despite the lure 
of tiny yellow and purple flowers straggling 
down the short banks just beyond, when a clus- 
ter of ecool-looking fern struck my eye. I 
shambled down the embankment to the plant 
and was bending to snatch a delicate frond 
when I heard the subdued cadence of voices in 
song. 
It was plaintive, yet compelling. I stood 
erect so as the better to hear. The song was 
a spiritual, unmistakably that. It had all the 
elements: a blend of moan and syncopation, 
spasmodic piercing flights of exaltation, an oc- 
easional recitative. I stood with closed eyes 
hoping to sublimate all sensibility into that one 
sense most pertinent to my enjoyment of the 
musie. The words I could not catch; the air 
was bizarre and primitive. Now and then the 
elemental jangle of a tambourine rose above 
the voices. They were rolling to a powerful 
crescendo when I opened my eyes and turned 
to loeate the source of the spiritual. 

Nothing I knew about Florida, a land of 
riotous anomaly and glory at its tamest, could 
have prepared me for what I saw. About fifty 
yards east of the railroad in the mitst of a 
growth of pines and palmettoes stood a hut, 
paintless and ashen. In front of the hut was a 
dusty clearing and there a barefoot, bare- 
armed, loose-haired girl, as tawny as a Moor 


and clad in a flame-colored smock, danced to 
the rhythm of the spiritual. She had neither 
the studied restraint nor the provocative arti- 
fice of the professional; hers was the dance of 
a free and primitive soul with all the fervid 
grace and abandon that freedom engenders. 
Something in the spiritual as I had stood listen- 
ing and unseeing, had seemed to crawl into my 
blood and there had awakened a barbaric titil- 
lation which the sight of the whirling dancer 
only accentuated. Beauty—lawless beauty is 
a hypnotist, and I stood there conjured by a 
happy illusion: the hut blurred and faded out 
of reality; the voices floated out as from a 
void; and against a screen of palms and moss- 
laden pines, the tawny dryad danced on. 

The dance ended with the singing. The 
shanty again became real and I approached it. 
A box-like affair it was, longer than wide, and 
upheld by several sturdy logs about two feet 
high, so strongly suggesting the legs of an octo- 
ped that I pictured the hut crawling furtively 
away into the woods with its load of singers. 
For windows there were huge squares cut into 
the sides of the wall, but these were shuttered. 
The side facing me was doorless. When I had 
drawn near, the girl, a beautiful yellowish- 
brown hybrid she seemed, touched her fingers 
to her red lips in a gesture of silence and 
whispering ‘‘Sanctified Saints’’, pointed to the 
shanty, their sanctum. 

At the moment, all seemed hushed within, 
but as I crept up to a crevice in a shutter I 
heard the muttering of several voices in prayer. 
Soon a song rent with plaint and resolve burst 
out of the dying whispers of the prayer. 

‘*De Lawd don’ lub no sinnahs, 
We ain’t gwine sin no mo’. 
De Lawd don’t lub no liahs, 
We ain’t gwine lie no mo’.”’ 

The song was kept up for many minutes 
with the resolution ever changing. Then, after 
a moment, silent except for restful sighs, a man 
began booming a prayer in a rich bass. The 
burden of his supplication, 

‘‘Bless us Lawd, hab mercy on us Lawd,”’ 
was accompanied by frequent and powerful in- 
halations and exhalations—a sort of conscious 
snoring. This, I’m sure the flock imagined, 
added much to the acceptableness of the prayer 
to ‘‘de Lawd.’’ After considerable protraction, 
the bass voice began to exhort: 

‘*Give ’im yo’h hearts! 

Give ’im all yo’h hearts!’’ 
and the exhorted sheep responded with a mix- 
ture of erying and groaning, wailing and moan- 
ing. 
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But all this subsided and another spiritual, 
with jangling of tambourine and clapping of 
hands to hands and of hands to thighs, held 
forth. And there in the clearing, out of sight 
of the saints within, the barefoot, bare-armed 
girl ‘‘bucked’’ and gyrated, reeled and shook. 

The song died down and a feminine voice 
twanged a prayer while each worshiper syn- 
chronized with his personal entreaty to ‘‘de 
Lawd’’. The woman’s theme, 


‘Help us to be mo’ unity Lawd, mo’ unity 
one wid anudder,’’ was strangely class-con- 
scious. Such a prayer her slave-forebears might 
clandestinely have sent up from this same grove 
a century earlier. 


Praying seemed to affect the group deeply, 
for soon I heard loud noises as of heavy ob- 
jects bumping against the floor. I went around 
to the far side of the building and peered 
through a quarter-open door space into the 
fetid, shuttered gloom within. One man alone 
was standing; every one else was down on the 
floor. Some, on their knees, lowered and raised 
their torsos with an odd harmony of move- 
ment; others, also kneeling, whirled from side 
to side with arms extended and hands dangling 
from loose-jointed wrists; still others were 
writhing on the naked boards as if in a parox- 


ysm of epilepsy, while all mumbled a ritualistic 
jargon. A small black man, the owner of the 
bass voice, moved about the recumbents, his 
eyes luminous, his oily face glistening as he 
fanned the flames of the sanctified faith. 


‘*Give im yo’h hearts!’’ 
Give ’im all yo’h hearts!’’ 


he urged. Disattire reigned. The dark, sweaty 
necks of the men gleamed above their open- 
throated shirts. The full breasts of the women 
flopped about in their loose negligee. 


Blood is thick: I could not look upon this 
spectacle of mad religious fervor with sang- 
froid. It maddened me, for the rites of no 
Congo tribe, unassailed by civilization, could 
have been cruder. But, no; these people are 
not civilized, nor is theirs a religion! And I 
thought of the nervous, little brown rector in 
my New England college town, punctiliously 
going through his ‘‘high’’ Episcopal service. 
And then I remembered the pretty, sparkling 
dancer, a true maenad under the influence of 
the spiritual. As I turned away, I asked my- 
self who of these was truly religious. The 
saints? The rector? The dancer? It was a 
troublesome question. . . 

When I had nearly reached the railroad I 
was startled by a shrill, musical whistle. I 
looked back. There was my dancing girl waft- 
ing me a farewell from her red lips. I returned 
her parting greeting gladly, for she had an- 
swered my question. . 


I jolted along over the uneven ties absorbed 
in futile thinking. A bend in the road brought 
me face to face with a ramshackle white-washed 
church, set back in a grove and bulged to the 
door with dark-faced forms. I had just de- 
parted from one illusion-robbing scene of wor- 
ship; but, partly, to eseape the fierce sun, and, 
partly, because I thought it better to be shred 
of all illusions than to be ignorant of my 
neighbors, I approached the church. 

An eager informant, in the churehyard, in 
reply to my query, told me that a double fu- 
neral was in progress, a woman’s and a man’s. 
The skull of the latter had been crushed the 
morning before by his white half-brother in 
a wanton fit of anger. Somewhat dismayed by 
the gruesome news, I hesitated. My informant, 
misinterpreting the cause of my hesitancy, in- 
sisted that I go in, and, as if to show his zeal 
in the matter, bade me follow him, and led me 
through the crowded doorway to a point of 
vantage within. 

I found myself in a place of demi-light, of 
moans, and of unclean body odors. I found, 
too, that instead of escaping the heat, I had 
been thrust into it. Heat weighted the air. 
Heat oozed from the dark, steaming faces of 
the mourners. Heat reeked from the unem- 
balmed corpses, ensconced in ugly, cherry-red 
coffins lying beneath the misshapen altar. 


The minister, a tall, gaunt, black man, stood 
not in his pulpit, but on the floor behind the 
hideous coffins. He had just ended the address 
over the body of the woman and he approache: 
the coffin of the victim of fratricide. For some 
seconds, the sable apostle, his arms ex:ended, 
his lips moving noiselessly, stood squinting 
down on the body, as if to conjure the fled 
spirit to return. Then slowly and quite dis- 
tinetly, he began a mournful chant which the 
assemblage took up and continued with loud 
patting of feet. The chant ended; a man mut- 
tered a prayer, and the second eulogy began. 


But what an eulogy! Eloquence, hate, ig- 
norance, garbled Biblical passages, weird 
snatches of song, the stark and harrowing de- 
tails of the murder—these were the elements 
of which it was compounded. Such an eulogy 
might spur barbaric courage to an orgy of 
bloodshed. With such an eulogy might a tribal 
priest of the dark, African bush incite his 
tribesmen to avenge the death of a chieftain, 
cowardly and furtively slain. But the bush- 
men—Ah! They are uncivilized! A _ tribes- 
man may not murder with impunity. But 
these Floridians—Ah! There’s the riddle! 
They are ‘‘civilized,’’ and one Floridian, a 
white, may slay another, a black, even a half- 
brother, and the blacks dare not seek revenge; 
nor may they hope for retribution. They may 
assemble, and their priest may arouse their 
passion well-nigh to revenge, but this passion 
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must be vented in agonized moaning and tu- 
multuous patting of the feet. 

The preacher, at first, seemed a charlatan— 
a charlatan recklessly kindling crude emotions; 
but soon I realized that the man was in earnest 
and was as much under the spell of the mad 
tragedy as any of his listeners. As his feel- 
ing heightened he lost control of his diction 
and for whole minutes gibbered insane noth- 
ings. Meanwhile the mourners—and everyone 
was a mourner—beat their feet on the hollow 
floor and rocked their bodies wildly to and fro. 


There was a group of small children in the 
front—the victim’s family. Suddenly a boy 
among them provoked by a remark from the 
preacher began wailing in a voice that seemed 
to express all of his impotence in the face of 
the tragedy. It was the breaking point. A 
girl might have cried and I could have en- 
dured it. But this was a boy! I had steeled 
myself against disillusionment, not against 
madness. I pushed my way out and rushed 
toward the railway. But all the while, I 
cursed and cursed and cursed, not the mourn- 
ers, but those who had made them mourn. 


“Che Llight of the Negro Miners 


By Avram L. Harris 


(This intimate discussion of the situation of Negro miners in the battle between the 
United Mine Workers and the Coal Operators of West Virginia, is taken from the unpub- 
lished notes of Mr. Harris, who made the investigation under the West Virginia Bureau of 


HREE Negro miners, former members of 
the United Mine Workers of America, but 
now employed at the non-union mine at Ben- 
wood (Hutchinson Coal Company), told the 
writer that the union was all right for keeping 
up wages, but that in many instances Negroes 
could not get jobs by which to earn the union 
wages. They said that there were five mines 
around Black Oaks, in Ohio, that would not 
hire a Negro miner. One of the three said 
that he had applied for a job on several occa- 
sions at these mines, but the superintendent 
told him that he would like to hire him but that 
he eould not afford to shut down his plant be- 
cause of one man. 

Opposition to the employment of Negro 
miners has undoubtedly increased with the 
growing Ku Klux spirit in many of the north- 
ern counties. The Ku Klux Klan almos: 
wrecked a mine at Bellaire, Ohio, just across 
the West Virginia line, because of the employ: 
ment of Negroes. 

These instances of union discrimination were 
constantly held up to union officials by the 
writer whenever he interviewed them. The 
consensus of opinion among them seemed to be 
this: If diserimination occurs and continues 
unchecked it’s the Negro’s own fault. Each 
member fully understands that the United 
Mine Workers make color discrimination a mis- 
demeanor under penalty of $100 fine. The em- 
ployers alike understand that there shall be no 
diserimination against Negro miners as stated 
in the joint agreement. The Negro, when re- 
fused a job, ean, if in good standing with the 
local union, demand work where there are va- 
caneies and get it. Employers say that they 
would hire Negroes were it not for their union 
workers. If the employers were disposed to 
hire Negroes, they would do it—union or no 
union. But under the joint agreement between 


Negro Welfare and Statistics during June of this year.—Editor’s Note.) 


coal operators and miners it has been estab- 
lished that no color discrimination shall pre- 
vail in the employment of men. This is the 
union’s agreement with the operators and it 
gives the lie to the employers’ statement that 
they would hire Negroes but for the fear of 
incurring the hostility of union members who 
could legitimately be suspended were they to 
strike against the employment of Negroes. Thus 
reasons the union officials about the discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. 

Against the supposititious discrimination of 
Negroes by members of certain locals, union 
officials cited cases which to them are undeni- 
able evidence of the employers’ and not the 
union’s discriminatory attitude to the Negro. 
They said the National No. 1 (National Fuel 
Company) and Booth Mines (River Seam Coal 
Company), both near Morgantown, would not 
employ Negroes. These are non-union mines. 
Another mine in this section, Rosemont (the 
Rosemont Coal Company), was characterized 
‘“‘The Ku Kluxers’ Mine’’, inasmuch as its 
superintendent and mine workers have a tacit 
agreement against employing foreigners and 
Negroes. Alongside such discrimination by 
employers, the union cites the Consolidated 
Mine 93, now operating under the Paigely 
Company. All of the machine-men in this mine 
are Negroes. 

The Secretary of the local union at Lowsville 
said that the New England Fuel and Transpor- 
tation Company is the worst enemy of the 
Negro in this section. (This indictment is sim- 
ilar to the one rendered by a Negro miner of 
the same company at Grant Town.) 

The New England Fuel Company’s mine at 
Lowsville employs about 550 men, about 50 per 
cent of whom are Negroes. Most of the Negroes 


are from outside of the State, having been im- 
Continued on page 312 
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Virgin Islands 


By Casper 


The tourist in search of romance can find its 
footprints in the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. The grim walls of Bluebeard’s Castle 
on the heights overlooking the town of Char- 
lotte Amalia, in St. Thomas, recall the days 
when the black flag with its skull and cross- 
bones threw terror into the hearts of peaceful 
merchants and other travellers. The Salt 
River plantation still stands at the mouth of a 
lagoon, up which tradition says that Columbus 
sailed on St. Ursula’s Day, when he named the 
group of islands in honor of St. Ursula and 
her eleven thousand virgins. 

It was in the little town of Bassin, or Chris- 
tiansted, in St. Croix, that the boy Alexander 
Hamilton grew up and labored as clerk, under 
Nicholas Kruger, and first exhibited those re- 
markable powers that took him through what 
is now Columbia University in New York at 
the age of sixteen and made him the active 
genius and ‘‘father of the American Consti- 
tution’’. It should be said here that the na- 


tives of the Island of St. Croix raised the 
funds to send the young Hamilton to New 
York by popular subscription. 


The tomb of 
his mother, Rachall Faweett Levine, may still be 
seen by the inquiring tourist at the Grange 
Estate in St. Croix. 

On the same Island slavery was abolished by 
the slaves themselves after a bloody uprising 
in 1848. But long before this, the fierce love 
of freedom characteristic of the Danish Ne- 


groes had blown a spark over the mainland 
where, in 1822, one of them, by the name of 
Denmark Vesey, organized slave-revolt in 
Charleston, South Carolina, which all but. sue- 
ceeded. And sinee that time the Virvin 
Islands have sent many famous sons to mingle 
their blood, brains and initiative with thos: of 
their brethren under the Stars and Stripes on 
the mainland. It is an interesting list w)ich 
includes such names as Hamilton, Blycen, 
Roberts, Harrison, Benjamin Banaeker, Jack- 
son and many others. It is an outstanding tact, 
testified to by the American rulers of the 
Islands, that illiteracy in the Danish West 
Indies when they were taken over, was _ less 
than 5 per cent, and as the editor of The Viv 
York World put it: ‘‘That is more than w 
on the mainland can boast of.’’ 

Under Danish rule the islanders were more 
or less happy and contented. It is true that 
the decline of the sugar industry in the West 
Indies brought the pressure of poverty inte 
the scheme of things in every West Indian 
Island, ineluding those of Denmark. But the 
souree of this pressure was economic rather 
than bureaucratic. Today, after eight years 
of American rule, the population is diseon- 
tented, clamoring for changes in the = funda- 
mental law under which they are governed, 
and in the personnel of the governing bod: 
What is the cause of this disastrous change? 
The answer will be found in the following 


GOVERNMENT Hovse—Sr. Tuomas, V. IL. 
Building in which Hamilton’s mother met Levine and in which Secretary of State Seward, unde: 


Lincoln, on Nov. 18, 1867, sat with Danish officials negotiating then for the purchase of the 


West Indies, now the V. I. of the United States. 
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W. CLINDINEN Dry Goops STORE 
Building in Which Hamilton Served His Clerkship) 


brief narration of the events which have trans- 
pired since 1917. In that year the American 
Government bought the islands for twenty-five 
million dollars as the first point in the strategic 
defense of the Panama Canal. Soon after the 
islands were taken over we entered the war 
against Germany. At that time it was neces- 
sary to establish what Mr. Lloyd George de- 
seribed as a ‘‘practical dictatorship.’’ During 
our dictatorship most of the funetions of Con- 
gress were taken over by the Executive. It 
was perfectly natural, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment then set up in the Virgin Islands 
should have followed the fashion of autoecracy. 
And it did. The government has been admin- 
istered by the Navy Department—which is the 
first instance in our History, or that of any 
other Colonial power, of putting the govern- 
ment of a tropical dependency (not acquired 
through conquest) under a war making branch 
of the government. Against this brutal anom- 
aly the common-sense of the Virgin Islanders 
eries out. 

In the beginning the government in the 
islands quite frankly described itself on its 
seal and official letter-head, ‘‘The Naval Cov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands.’’ When the 
democratie agitation of the Virgin Islands Con- 
gressional Council began to make headway on 
the mainland, the Navy’s officials quickly 
changed the legend on the seal and letter-heads 
and have been declaring ever since that there 
is no naval government in the Virgin Islands. 
In the eight years since the transfer there 
have been six naval governors, each one taken 
from active duty in the Navy Department. 
But, as it was recently and wittily put by 
The Nation, ‘‘It is not a change of governors, 
but a change of government that the Virgin 
Islands need.’’ Their objection to the rule of 
the Navy Department is based not only on the 
fact that it is anomalous and undemocratic, but 
also on the policies which the Navy’s person- 
nel have promulgated. American race-preju- 
dice, from which the islands had been free, has 


been officially introduced by the Department’s 
officials. While Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s gov- 
ernment, backed by some weak-kneed ‘‘liber- 
als,’’ was dealing out ferocious hanging sen- 
tences to the Negro soldiers who shot in de- 
fense of their lives at Houston, Texas, white 
marines were rampaging in the islands and 
shooting up the inoffensive black citizens in 
their peaceful homes. For these light diver- 
sions hardly any official punishment has been 
meted out. On the higher levels, naval judges 
have used their power to pay off personal 
scores and the Navy officials in the islands 
have deported and imprisoned editors and 
other erities of their misconduct. 


In the meantime the islands have suffered 
both from official neglect and official uneoncern. 
As is well known, the bay-rum industry has 
been the main-stay of the island of St. Thomas, 
together with the coaling and provisioning of 
the numerous ships that entered the harbor in 
the days before the Volstead disaster. But the 
application of the 18th Amendment and a new 
Port Law have almost wiped out the bay-rum 
industry and the income from the ships which 
now go elsewhere for coal and provisions. That 
this is either ill-will or deliberate indifference 
appears from the fact that the rest of the 
United States Constitution—and__ especially 
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those parts which guarantee the right of full 
manhood and womanhood suffrage—are kept 
in abeyance by the Naval officials in the 
islands, who declare that the United States 
Constitution does not apply to the Virgin 
Islands. And, in many instances there has 
been glaring disregard of that great document. 
As Mr. George Washington Williams, District 
Judge of the Virgin Islands, in conversation 
with a high government official of Porto Rico, 
said: ‘‘What is the Constitution among 
friends ?’’ 

The Islanders may very well ask why apply 
the recent 18th Amendment to their detriment 
while withholding the application of the 14th 
and 15th, which, with some others, would be 
to their benefit? 

To this simple reasoning Naval officials, like 
Judge George Washington Williams (of Balti- 
more), who is the chief exponent of naval rule 
in the islands, reply that they are enforcing a 
Danish law. This law deprives nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the population from exercising the 
franchise. But when this law is examined, it 
is found that it went into effect in 1906 and 
that it provides explicitly that the restrictions 
on the franchise were to be revised ten years 
later. But in 1917 the American Navy took 


over the administration of the islands! So it is 
evident that this continued limitation of the 
franchise is the product of an American pol- 
icy rather than a Danish intent—as Lieut. 
Commander Wm. S. Zane, of the Navy, Execu- 
tive Secretary, while representing the Gover. 
nor at a recent meeting of the Colonial Coun- 
cil in St. Croix, said: ‘‘We have broken the 
laws so long we may as well break them a 
little longer.’’ But it is quite in keeping with 
the purpose of the Navy Department to keep 
these darker nephews and nieces of Uncle Sam 
forever on the outside of Democracy’s back- 
yard. 


For the removal of this and other disabilities 
the Virgin Islanders are looking forward con. 
fidently to the next session of Congress and 
are putting forward their claims for considera- 
tion on grounds of patriotism, justice and dem. 
ocracy. They want a decided change in their 
present status, which is neither that of citizens 
nor aliens. They want to be happy and con- 
tented citizens of the United States, and since 
the present naval regime stands as an absolute 
bar to that, they are seeking the abolition of 
Naval Rule and the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment. 


Negroes in Russia 


By Parry 


Last summer there appeared in the Moscow 
Soviet daily ‘‘Izvestia’’ (‘‘News’’) a series of 
articles by Miss Z. Richter, a Russian woman- 
journalist, who made a trip into the wilderness 
of Caucasus and reported back to Moscow many 
interesting discoveries, meetings and facts. 
Among other information she related that in 
a little obscure village near Suchum, on the 
Black Sea shores, she found a few Negro 
families, a discovéry of no little note indeed. 
The black people are said to have lived there 
for several generations, but their presence in 
Russia remained unknown to the Russian men 
of science and the public at large, till Miss 
Richter heeded the tales of white natives of 
Abchasia and went looking for ‘‘Negri’’. 


It appears, upon investigation, that early in 
the 19th century forefathers of the Suchum 
Negroes were imported from abroad as slaves 
to the Princes of Abchasia, which country, like 
many other small states of Caucasus, was semi- 
independent .of Russia at that time. Later the 
Negroes were liberated, but neither they nor 
their children thought of leaving their new 
homeland. They stayed in the village of Ad- 
zuibiss, in the Kodor region of Abchasia, where 
they established their homes. They became 
friendly with their white neighbours adapting 
many of the customs, manners, characteristics 
and, most of all, the language of the Abcha- 


sians, being nevertheless unable to speak Rus- 
sian, the language of rulers. 


The Abchasian Negroes are as proud and 
dignified as the native Caucasians. They are 
great ‘‘jiguits’’—rough riders, and their reck- 
lessness and adroitness in horse racing are 
known no less than those of the native riders. 
In addition, they are laborious, honest and 
possess musical abilities. Miss Richter writes 
that the Prince of Oldenburg, late Czar’s cousin 
and owner of Gagri, a rich summer resort on 
the Black Sea, ‘‘many a time tried to tempt 
them with a salary, delicious dishes from his 
own table and rich clothes, but they did not go 
to serve him and adorn his chambers with their 
black figures.’’ 


The tale of Miss Richter was met by the 
Russian reading public with marked interest. 
The writer of these lines found comments on 
the newly discovered Caucasian Negroes in a 
number of periodicals published in Russia as 
well as in the press of Russian fugitives in 
Western Europe and America. Some of the 
newspapers even reprinted the ‘‘Izvestia’’ in- 
telligence in full. 


The presence of Negroes on the Russian soil 
was treated as unusual news. Yet there is 
nothing unusual in Miss Richter’s narrative. 
Many instances of Negroes’ presence in Russia 
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are known to students of the question. It was 
an age-old custom in the ancient Russia to 
bring black men, women and children as pres- 
ents and for sale to the Czars and noblemen 
of Moseovia, though there was never any lack 
in white serfs, of which several tens of mil- 
lions of souls, Russian peasants, were counted 
in the Czardom up till 1861, the year of their 
liberation. The Negroes were called ‘‘ Arappes’”’ 
in the old Russia, probably because black 
Africans and swarthy Arabs seemed very much 
alike to the simple eye of the Eastern Slav. 


Of the imported black slaves, the case of 
[brahim or Abram Hannibal is known in Rus- 
sia best. Coming to St. Petersburg in 1705 
as a slave, he died a general, a rich land owner 
and master of thousands of white slaves. His 
sons were generals too, while his great-grand- 
son Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) started 
with his writings a whole epoch in the Russian 
literature. (More about Hannibal and _ his 
deseendants see in my dissertation, ‘‘ Abram 
Hannibal, the Favorite of Peter the Great,’’ 
in The Journal of Negro History, October, 
1923.) 

Emperors and empresses, who followed Peter 
the Great, preserved his custom of keeping 
black slaves at the court. Later, this practice 
was adapted more generally among noblemen 
of Moseow. 


In the famous comedy, ‘‘Woes of Wit’’ 
(Gore ot Uma), written in verse by A. S. Gri- 
boyedoff in 1816-23, one of the personages, a 
lady-guest, addresses the host: 

For the sake of diversion, I took along 

A Negro-girl and a doggie. 

Order to feed them, my dear, 

Send them something left over from supper. 


... Oh Sophie, my friend, 

What a Negress I have at my services. 
Woolly-haired! Hump-backed ! 

Angry! Cat-like in all her ways! 

And how black! And how frightful! 
What a race God created. 

She is real devil... . 


It can be asserted, without any fear of exag- 
geration, that hundreds, if not thousands, of 
black men and women were brought to the 
Russian markets, especially in the course of the 
150 year bloom of slavery, from 1700 to 1850. 
What became of them? Where is their pos- 
terity? Certainly, besides the families met by 
Miss Richter in Caucasus, there must be other 
Negroes and Mulattoes in various nooks and 
corners of vast Russian steppes and mountains. 


It may be no doubt supposed that sons of 
sunny Africa were not able to endure the Rus- 
sian frosts at all, but historical facts present 
us a different picture. Abram Hannibal could 
serve us as an example. In 1727 the almighty 


Prince Menshikov exiled him to Siberia in the 
evident belief that Siberian colds would soon 
kill the young African, but three years later 
Hannibal returned to St. Petersburg, appar- 
ently none the worse for his experience. His 
white wife bore him five sons—Mulattoes—and 
all five never complained of the Russian cli- 
mate. 

An explanation of this could be seen in the 
fact that most of the Russian Negroes came to 
their new Northern homes, not direct from 
Africa, but after a few intervening years of 
living in Turkey. This latter country always 
supplied Russia and Western Europe with 
Negro slaves and servants, and the mild winter 
of Turkey served the Africans a good prepara- 
tory course before they would enter the regions 
of severe frosts. 


Among the Russian common people there had 
been never any prejudice or hatred towards 
Negroes. Superstitious beliefs about the black 
people could not very possibly survive when 
white and black slaves of the Russian noblemen 
had sometimes for years to share the same 
quarters and table. It would be a justified 
supposition to say that there had been inter- 
marriages, voluntary and unvoluntary, of im- 
ported black slaves with native Russian serfs, 
not speaking of unions of black men and 
women among themselves. 


It is also a well known fact that in more 
modern times many Negro acrobats, athletes, 
wrestlers and even a few actors and vaudeville 
singers visited Russia in pursuit of their pro- 
fessions. 


The most distinguished example of this kind 
is found in the person of Ira Aldridge, the 
celebrated Negro tragedian, known as the 
‘*African Roscius.’’ He left America for Eu- 
rope, where he won great success by his superb 
acting. Among other countries he visited Rus- 
sia, where he was given a decoration by the 
Czar and elected an honorary member of the 
Imperial Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. 
Petersburg. On one of his trips to the Russian 
capital he took sick and died on the way, in 
Lodz, Russian Poland ,in August, 1867. 

There were other Negro performers in Rus- 
sia, though of a lesser significance than Al- 
dridge. Many of them stayed in Russia for a 
long time, spoke Russian fluently and _alto- 
gether felt in Russia like home. 

They, as their brethren-slaves of earlier 
times, surely must have left some tangible 
traces in the Northern country. To a diligent 
researcher Russian archives may reveal many 
valuable documents which would furnish clues 
as to where to look for some more examples of 
Negro families and whole groups who may, like 
the Negroes of Caucasus, be still living in the 
former Land of Ozars. 
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Opportunity’s Second Annual Gontest 
for Negro “Writers Offers 


PRIZES 


—to stimulate and foster creative literary eff rt 
—- among Negroes; to uncover those hidden trea- 
sures of artistic materials in Negro life; to 

locate and aid in orienting Negro writers of 

ability; to stimulate and encourage interest in 
the serious development of a body of literature 
about Negro life. 


“Ghe Holstein 
Prizes 


**Having been all my life a firm and en- 
thusiastic believer in the creative genius 
of the Black Race, to which I humbly be- 
long, Opportunity’s Prize Contest to fos- 
ter artistic expression among Negroes has 
been a source of breathless interest to me. 
I honestly think it will go far towards 
consolidating the interests of, and bridg- 


P ing the gap between the black and white 

~ ia races in the United States today, and par- 

Casper Hoisteix ticularly will it encourage among our gift- 

Who has donated $1,000.00 to Oprortunrty for ed youth the ambition to scale the empy- 
the establishment of the HOLSTEIN PRIZES rean heights of art and literature.”’ 


and for the promotion of the Contest among 
Negro writers—From a drawing by Francis 
C. Holbrook. 


Short Stories 


Second Prize -------------- 50.00 Second Prize _____________ 35.00 
25.00 Third Prize ‘1080 

Pourth Frise ............. 5.00 
The stories must deal with some phase 


of Negro life, either directly or indi- 
rectly; otherwise there are no restric- 
tions. They may be romantic, realistic, 
humorous and each will be judged upon 
its quality as a good short story... 
These stories must not exceed 5,000 
words. 


The theme may be the Negro or it 
may be some national figure or event, 
some natural symbol, some product of 
nature; a mood or musings,—anything 
at all, whether it relates to Negro life 
or thought or not. 
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Plays 


Personal Experience Sketches 


; First Prize $30.00 

First Prize $60.00 Second Prize 20.00 
Second Prize 35.00 Third Prize 10.00 
Third Prize 15.00 — 
$60.00 

These sketches must be an actual expertence 

$110.00 and relate to some incident or situation or 

: circumstance of personal life which makes tt 

page meme phew of possible to understand how one feels and acts 


Negro life, either directly or indirectly, other- 
wise, there They may be 
romantic, realistic, humorous, and each will be 
judged upon its quality as a good play. 


are no restrictions. 


in the of a particular life problem. 
The contestant wi'l strive for complete frank- 
ness and self-scrutiny, truthfulness, and clarity 
of expression. 

These will be limited to 2,000 words. 


p CSOCNCE 


Gssays 


Musical Compositions 


First Prize $50.00 
Second Prize 30.00 First Prize $75.00 
Third Prize 10.00 Second Prize 50.00 
Third Prize 25.00 

$90.00 
The object here ts to bid for a much abused $150.00 


type of literary expression in the hope of find- 
ing some examples of recognizable literary | 
merit. The contestant will strive for clarity 
of diction, forcefulness, and originality of 
ideas, logical structure, deft and effectwe em- 
ployment of language, accuracy of data, and 


These must be original musical compositions 
for either instrument or voice. No restriction 
is placed upon the theme. 

All compositions must be written legibly m 


economy of words. The subject may be of the bate 
contestant’s selection but must relate directly 

or indirectly to Negro life and contacts, or No work will be eligible that has been pub- 
situations in which Negroes have a conspicu lished. 

a Texts must be in English, 


The essays are limited to 3,000 words. 


ALEXANDER PUSHKIN POETRY PRIZE. Award of $100.00 
(a) This section is expected to call forth the most ambitious and most mature work of the Negro poet, and it is 
requested that to this section only the best work be sent. 
b) The contest will be open to all Negro poets in this country or elsewhere. 
(c) Poems must be original and unpublished, and not more than three may be entered by one poet. 
(d) Poems must not exceed three hundred lines in length. 


(c) Poema must be in English. 
(f) Only one prize of $100.00 will be awarded, but honorable mention will be given to other ranking poems. 


THE F.C. W. C. PRIZES FOR CONSTRUCTIVE JOURNALISM 
Department of Literature of 


the New York State Federation of Colored Women's Clubs, 
State President.) 
any Negro weekly newspaper attaining highest literary quality, the theme of which 
interest of inter-racial peace— 
A Prize of $100.00 
Il. For the news story from any Negro weekly newspaper which, from the standpoint of accuracy, style, and public 


usefulness, is adjudged of highest quality, 


the 
Addie W. Hunton, 

I. For the editorial appearing in 
is calculated to effect the greatest good 


(Presented by 
through Mra. 


in the 


A Prize of $50.00 

I11. For the feature article from any Negro weekly newspaper, which from the point of view of organization of ma- 
teriala, clarity of expression, effectiveness, revealing authentic information adjudged as most important to an understanding 
of Negro life or character, 

A Prize of $50.00 
CONDITIONS 

(a) Entries to this section may be made by the newa paper itself, or by any reader. : = 

(b) Only articles published between the dates February 1, 1925, and January 30, 1926, will be eligible. 
(c) Entries should be specifically labeled for the Contest and bear the name and address of the sender. 
(d) Entries made by newspapers should bear the name of the writer of the article. 
(e) The full page of the paper should be sent. 


GENERAL RULES 


Entries submitted in this Contest shall not be submitted the same year for prizes in any other Contest. 
Any story, poem, play, essay, or personal experience sketch that has already been published is ineligible for this 


Contest. 
The Contest opens October 1, 1925, and closes January 31, 1926. 
This Contest reserves the right to reject all manuscripta in any division if the contributions are deemed below a rea 


sonable standard of quality or insufficient in number. 
Entries submitted should bear a nom de plume and in a sealed envelope the real name and address of the contestant. 
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“he Persistent Development of a Menacing Situation 


(Its Effect on Immature Social Theory) 
By Lucius Scorr 


HE attitude of the great mass of mankind 

toward a calamity that may be fully fore- 
seen, but still does not appear imminent, is one 
of cheerful complacency. They decline to view 
the situation with alarm, or even, except under 
strong urgency, to take ordinary anticipatory 
measures. For this attitude there seems to be 
some excuse. First, the calamity foreseen may 
not arise during the lifetime of the observer. 
Why should he borrow trouble? Again, some 
other unforeseen event may arise that will 
greatly mitigate or even entirely neutralize its 
effect. Of course, anticipatory measures would 
seem to be in order; but they can be taken only 
at the expense of present pains and trouble, and 
why should present ease be sacrificed for the 
sake of future safety, especially when it is re- 
flected that there is no absolute assurance that 
the means that at present appear most appro- 
priate, would in the actual event, prove effica- 
cious at all? 

But when the emergency arises, this easy com- 
placeney changes suddenly to near-panic. Every 
possible measure of relief is frantically advo- 
eated, and the measures that command greatest 
attention are not those simple, obvious ones, 
the means for which lie ready at hand, and may 
be simply and effectively applied; but the most 
remote and far-fetched measures, the applica- 
tion of which is but little understood, and the 
means for which are difficult to secure and hard 
to manipulate. 

This unfortunate trait of human mentality is 
strikingly illustrated by the history of the num- 
erous pestilences with which whole communities 
of the human race were afilicted before the 
spread of medical knowledge, and before the or- 
ganization of intelligent methods for stamping 
out disease. 

In those days the power and potency of reli- 
gious devotion, charms, sorcery, incantations, 
witchcraft and every conceivable quackery and 
nostrum were exhausted before the simple and 
obvious possibilities of social sanitation and per- 
sonal hygiene were given a respectful hearing. 
Of course, where the emergency lasts long 
enough, no possible measure of relief will es- 
eape ultimate trial; but there is no assurance 
that the march of events that threatens extine- 
tion to any circumscribed group of men will 
wait on their tardy mental processes; or that 
recognition of adequate measures of relief may 
= be delayed until the situation is irremedi- 
able. 

These melancholy reflections are peculiarly 
pertinent to the consideration of the attitude 
which the colored people have from time to 


time assumed toward the situation in which 
they have found themselves since the days of 
emancipation. Some years ago, before the situ- 
ation grew so tense, it was customary to hear 
their orators eulogize the progress of the race. 
After citing the state of utter destitution in 
which they found themselves at the close of the 
Civil War, they would compare it with the mass 
of wealth, learning, civic and moral virtues, 
since acquired, and draw most favorable con- 
clusions. It was not unusual to hear them de- 
clare that the progress recorded within the giv- 
en time had no parallel in the history of any 
race. This roseate view, when presented in a 
manner oratorically convincing, was vociferous- 
ly applauded, and the speaker rounded out his 
address with a rhetorical exhortation to go ‘‘on- 
ward and upward’’. All this was some time 
ago. I venture to believe that there are few 
colored persons who would be interested in such 
a presentation of the matter today. 

It was not so much that the view under con- 
sideration distorted the facts, as that it took 
a wholly unjustifiable outlook on them. The col- 
ored people had certainly made much absolute 
progress; but relatively, they had been steadily 
falling behind. While they had been adding to 
their holdings by hundreds, the other people by 
whom they were surrounded had been adding 
t» theirs by thousands, and even hundreds of 
theusands. Their capacity either as effective 
auxiliaries or competitors to their white fellow- 
citizens was reduced, not augmented. I do not 
mean to disparage the progress that had been 
made. It had been made at the expense of an 
enormous cost of toil and suffering. At the 
same time its value ought not to be over-esti- 
mated; it had cost far more than it was worth. 

The futility of seeking to define the economic 
position of any group of people merely from a 
consideration of their resources, without taking 
into view the relation of their resources to 
world-resourees and world needs, did not di- 
rectly come to light. Instead, the discussion en- 
tered on a new phase; and when this phase had 
exhausted itself, the practical development of 
the racial situation had wiped out the last ves- 
tiges of the earlier optimism. It is very prob- 
able that Mr. Booker Washington never in his 
heart doubted the value of scholastic education 
for members of his race; and that he never real- 
ly questioned their right to aspire to honors in 
any field of human endeavor; but he was not in 
a position to stress these matters, and the mat- 
ters that he did stress seemed rather to depre- 
eate the higher aspirations of men of his own 
blood. This seeming slight gave great offence to 
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some of the leading intellectuals of the colored 
race, Who disagreed with his whole philosophy 
of race-development, and so there was precipi- 
tated a somewhat widespread debate as to which 
was more important in the development of a 
race; education, or wealth. The discussion was 
to any practical scheme of race - development 
that had been proposed; and hence a determi- 
nation of the question involved could have had 
no praetfeal effect. As a matter of fact, there 
was no question involved that was worth a mo- 
ment’s discussion. Tht most casual observation 
will reveal that every highly developed race has 
both learning and wealth, and could not dis- 
pense with either. It is the merest common- 
place to say that both learning and wealth are 
necessary to every developed and developing 
people; but the important fact that the discus- 
sion failed to bring out, is that neither learning 
nor wealth separately, nor both together could 
effect the results that the controversialists had 
in mind as desirable. This fact, I think, has 
since been abundantly demonstrated, and it is 
widely recognized, though by no means so wide- 
ly understood. 

I iislike to say so, but I think that the sym- 
bol of education commonly accepted by the 
youth of my generation was not so much a fine 
tool to be used in the day’s work, as a keen 
weapon to be used in subjugating and laying 
under tribute one’s less fortunate fellows. This, 
I think, was less the fault of our instructors, 
than of the time, and the moral and religious 
ideas that pervaded it. It is true that when- 
ever @ speaker had occasion to hold forth on 
the advantages of education what he seemed to 
emphasize was not the good service it would 
enable its possessor to render; but the tolls it 
would enable him to collect. This was an effect 
of the prevailing thought of the time, which no 
one living in it could wholly escape. It was a 
time of the glorification of strife, and the favor- 
ite symbol for life was a great battle-field. The 
inteliectual horizon fairly bristled with spears 
and darts. Even our best-loved hymns affected 
a martial tone, and resounded with references 
to shields and armor, swords and bucklers, and 
marching and conquering hosts. This saturnalia 
of military megalomania was certainly not con- 
dacive to a helpful or constructive outlook on 
life. The notion of foree as a means to right- 
eousness is a contentious and alarming notion, 
and must undoubtedly have contributed its share 
to the estrangement of the educated from the 
uneducated classes, whose friends and he!ners 
they should have been. Certain it is that the ed- 
ucated class came to look upon the uneducated 
as a class to be exploited, and the uneducated 
came to look upon the educated as a class to be 
suspected. One class was shrewd and cunning, 
the other simple and wary. The very grounds 
of mutual cooperation and helpfulness seemed 


obliterated by the false view of education that 
had been so assiduously proclaimed. 

Nevertheless, a time came when those who 
held that learning and wealth were the upper 
and nether millstones to grind out the essen- 
tials of racial prosperity, and had no question 
that the owners of the machine had full title to 
the product, were to have a chance to try out 
their philosophy. The institutions of elementary 
and higher learning, working in due co-ordina- 
tion, were turning out a class of young people 
well equipped in all the most important branches 
of technical learning. This learning, in order 
to be exploited effectively, required capital in 
amounts that would utilize its highest efficien- 
ey. Capital in such amounts was not at the mo- 
ment available, and this promised at least a mo- 
mentary check in the course of the coveted de- 
velopment. But a way around the difficulty soon 
presented itself to the astute and ardent minds 
of the new order of intellectuals. Money could 
be raised by public subscription. It could be 
raised in quite substantial amounts. Witness 
the churches. They were supported altogether 
by public subscription. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars had been spent in the purchase of 
church property; and hundreds of thousands 
more were being annually spent for chureh up- 
keep. If the people would contribute to their 
commercial and industrial salvation with any- 
thing like the liberality with which they con- 
tributed to their spiritual salvation, their in- 
dustrial and commercial future was assured. 
And industrial and commercial progress was 
important here and now. What had the churches 
done to merit the confidence and support of the 
people? This last slur on the* churches was 
scarcely warranted. They had certainly done 
more to justify their existepce than the new 
commercialism, as conceived by these enthusi- 
astie projectors was ever likely to do. But it 
clearly indicated the new spirit that was abroad ; 
a spirit that frankly did not propose to be 
balked by reverence for old things. If the money 
could be raised, only unquestionably legitimate 
opposition ought to be permitted to prevail 
against it. Mere squeamishness should be put 
down with a strong hand. 

And the legitimacy of raising money by pop- 
ular subscription for commercial purposes could 
not be questioned. It had the sanction of usage. 
Its utility had been vindicated by experience. 
It was a policy that had become consecrated by 
system. By all means it should be given a trial. 
To express a doubt of its ultimate success 
seemed little short of treason. 

Accordingly, the thing was tried. Stock com- 
panies, selling stock to innumerable small in- 
vestors, became the order of the day. Money in 
adequate amounts to the projects in hand was 
subscribed. The projects were placed in the 


(To be continued in November) 
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“Che Plight of the Negro Miners 


Continued from page 303 


ported as strikebreakers. Many were never 
before engaged in mining, know nothing of it 
and care less about it. They are floaters. They 
are to be seen coming and going every day. It 
is said that the company keeps certain key Ne- 
groes who help to maintain a normal labor 
supply for its mines. These Negroes are 
granted privileges; running gambling 
houses and trafficking in moonshine and lewd 
women. When the writer asked Negro miners at 
Everettsville where he could find the super- 
intendent, they said, ‘‘There he is standing be- 
side you.’’ The man to whom they referred 
was a ‘“‘privileged Negro”’ whom the Negroes 
dubbed ‘‘ Assistant Superintendent’’. 


The Superintendent at this mine was said to 
have hired 15 white men on May 30. Upon 
hiring them, he said that he wished the whole 
foree were white and that if it were possible 
he’d get rid of every ‘‘damn nigger’’ he had 
hired. The local union claims that it had to 
fight assiduously to keep the superintendent 
from entirely supplanting competent Negro 
miners with white miners when the mine ope- 
rated under union agreement. 

About 50 Negroes have just been fired at the 
Grant Town mine, owned by the New England 
Fuel and Transportation Company. As far as 
it could be learned, these men were fired be- 
eause of general inefficiency as workers. The 
immorality and vice of the barracks in which 
these new comers live are conducive to such 
inefficiency. 

At Dakota (Bethlehem Coal Co.) 25 Negroes 
were discharged on June 15th. 


In the present strike, union organizers are 
desirous of knowing why the Negro does not 
use judgment in appraising the value of the 
union to him as a worker. He ought to know, 
they say, that employers are merely using him 
for a cat’s paw; and that as soon as the strike 
is over he’ll be kicked out. Even if some white 
men refuse to work with Negroes (which, of 
course, can be stopped by constitutional meth- 
ods), it is to the Negro’s economic interest to 
join the union and help win the strike. If he 
sticks to the union, these organizers say, the 
union is morally obligated to stand by him. 


Looking at the proposition purely from the 
economic side and not from the point of view 
of race sentimentalism, it is argued that the 
Negro is as much the loser where the union 
does not function as the white man. This ar- 
gument is reasoned from the possible effect the 
institution of the competitive wage scale will 
have upon the standard of living among both 
black and white workers. 


Once the union is driven from the field of 
operation in the coal industry, it is claimed, 
competition proceeds at a cut-throat pace, each 
operator attempting to mine his coal more 
cheaply so as to undersell his competitor. To do 
this the cost of production must be as low as 
possible. Wage slashing and disorganization (0l- 
lows; each operator is at the throat of every 
other. In the end the miners are the heaviest 
losers. So the United Mine Workers, in at- 
tempting to maintain a wage-scale the same tor 
all mines which it can only do through com- 
plete organization, is looked upon by its officials 
as a stabilizing agency which will place all op- 
erators upon equal competitive basis as far as 
labor prices are concerned. 


‘‘There is no lower limit to the competitive 
wage-seale,’’ said Mr. Van Bittner when inter- 
viewed by the writer. ‘‘Cut-throat competition 
forees each operator to be the enemy of al! 
That the men will reeognize this even though 
they have gone back to work is evidenced })\ 
the faet that many are quitting at Dawson 
Mine, the Bethlehem Mine at Dakota and t)v 
New England Fuel and Transportation Com 
pany. Such conditions must inevitably lead to 
a strong mine workers’ union in West Vu 
ginia.’’ 

Not only do miners suffer actual reductions 
in wages, but they are liable to losses whic! 
accrue to them under non-union conditions 
from not having a check-weighman at the tipple 
to see that the company’s weigh-man gives tii 
miner his correct weight of coal loaded. 


Upon such purely economic conditions the 
union bases its contention that the Negro’s self 
interest demands allegiance to the United Mine 
Workers. They attempt to further elinch their 
argument by bringing in the race factor. The 
United Mine Workers prohibit any of its mem 
bers from joining the Ku Klux Klan (see Con 
stitution, page 35). The Negro should there- 
fore join the Mine Workers’ union and help 
rid the industry of Ku Kluxism; for if the 
spirit of Klanism continues to grow and ulti- 
mately prevails, the white unionist will logi- 
eally go to the Ku Klux side in order to get a 
job. The Negro will then be forced out of the 
industry or forced to occupy a much less se- 
eure position than he now oceupies or could 
oceupy under strong union conditions. 


The Ku Klux Klan’s power in the coal fields 
is not mythical, according to Van Bittner. Ile 
says that this growing spirit of social and eco- 
nomic intolerance is a real issue whieh the 
United Mine Workers have to face; that it 
must be checked or it will disrupt the labor 
solidarity among white and black workers at 
which the United Mine Workers aim. 
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Raymond Escholier’s Preface to MAMBU 
et Son Amour, by Louis Charbonneau 
By Lovis CHARBONNEAU 

Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood 
Edstor’s Note.—This fascinating novel, published 
recently in France, is best interpreted by the friend of 
Charbonneau into whose hands the first notes of the 
writer were entrusted. The book bears the imprimature 
of J. Ferenczi et Fils, Paris, and has bern awarded the 
prize for Colonial Literature. 


MADE friends with the black man in the war. For 

two long years in the Orient on the Cerna and in 
Dobropolje, an opportunity was given me to appreciate, 
among our sharpshooters of the Ouolof, Toucouleur, 
Malinke, Bambara, and Baoule races, rare qualities of 
soul and heart. With all my companions, there was a 
general recognition of the fact, that these men were 
not savages, as our opponents would like to pretend, 
but, instead, representatives of a very ancient civiliza- 
tion. 

That for all alike there was the same feeling in exile, 
that a common sharing of fatigues and dangers, created 
affinities and sympathies between the white leader and 
the black soldier, will not, of course, be a surprise to 
anyone. The fact is that today, any deliberate attack 
upon any black race of Africa is both an injury and 
an insult to anyone who had the honor of fighting, 
side by side, with our sharpshooters. Without doubt, 
that is the reason that when an altogether too famous 
book was published not long ago, purporting to be in 
defense of the black, and instead, as a fact, infinitely 
injurious for al] African races, I seized the first chance 
to make a few plain statements to the writer. 

The author, his book, and my article had been for- 
gotten, when suddenly, from the depths of Equatorial 
Africa, a letter came to me praising me for the ‘*‘ brave’’ 
stand I had taken. This letter bore the signature of 
Louis Charbonneau, and ended as follows: ‘‘When I 
return to Paris, in a few months from now, I am going 
to take pleasure in entrusting to you some notes I 
made down here. In some you will discover that the 
black woman is an extraordinary fine liaison officer in 
aiding civilization, that in this respect she is infinitely 
superior to the male of her race. When you have read 
my notes I shall be surprised indeed if the story of 
little Mambu,—which is not a story but history—does 
not move you deeply.’’ 

Some months later, M. Charbonneau was announced. 
He was a smal] man, unostentatious, modest, growing 
grey slightly at the temples, and shy. Twenty-five 
years of life in Equatorial Africa had been his; an aid 
at Brazza, a seeker for gold, an adventurer. One had 
to learn to know him. I kept thinking all the time, as 
I talked with him, of the portrait Alphonse Daudet 
drew of the killer of panthers, Bombonnel. .. . 

When this gentleman of fortune had departed, I 
opened the package he had left. Two huge note books 
were there, filled with fine, close writing. Well—some 
other day, I said—some far, far day... . 


And it was in fact for a day distant in the future. 
I recall still with emotion that evening of summer 
when I sat and read through to the end those two 
huge note books, which had inspired in me such dis- 
trust. Between the yellow pages I found a living soul 
—a soul, delicate and rare—the soul of little Mambu, 
the little black girl, who knew how to reveal to a 
white man, with a combination of malicious dignity and 
smiling modesty, the heart of a woman—Mambu, who 
taught him to respect woman as woman, regardless of 
the colour of her skin. It was the story of Mambu, 
the little black girl who civilized a white man. 

This is not a novel. This is history truthfully re- 
lated. Unlike the usual formula for the exotic novel, 
you will not find any pictures of the exterior world, no 
descriptions of debauches. Instead you will see out- 
spread the landscapes of the soul; you will read dia- 
logues which will teach you more about the psychology 
of the black woman than any text book. It keeps only 
one similarity with the heroines of the colonial novel: 
the Frenchman goes back to his home and the little 
bronze-hued bride dies of grief. But that, alas, is only 
too true. Right here beside me as I write, is a picture 
of the tomb of Mambu, down there, at Landana, in 
front of the sea. And here with it are some grasses— 
cherished souvenirs—which were plucked on her grave— 
where she sleeps with her great love. 

No more does it make pretense to be a work of lit- 
erature; no one would have the heart to desecrate with 
vain ornaments, such a simply made, spontaneous text, 
which owes all its merit to truth of observation, to 
finesse, and to depths of emotion. 

Such as it is (pardon—pray—for recurring to the 
naturalist’s jargon), the history of the days of earth 
of Mambu, is a human document of the first order. 

Here in the humblest of creatures, we are shown once 
more, woman accomplishing her mission as civilizing 
agent—and here with what delicatesse! Once again we 
see the daughter of the conquered become the con- 
queror, by the power of gentleness. It shows, at the 
same time, that in the French heart still live on, the 
finest qualities of the race—the qualities which in the 
Middle Age, softened Romans’ ways, and later, giving 
to woman the place that belongs to her, gave us chiv- 
alry. Seven centuries later, little black Mambu, con- 
quered the heart of her French master, for the same 
noble and profound reasons which once, on the en- 
chanted banks of the Orontes, flung Sire Guillaume, 8 
French Chevalier, to the feet of a beautiful Moslem 
woman. 

In an age when everyone is talking propaganda, it 
seems to me that nothing could serve better the influ- 
ence of France in the colonies than this story—which 
was really lived. 

That an unassuming man like Charbonneau, a pros- 
pector for gold, educated only by life and its lessons, 
could comprehend so marvelously the soul of a black 
race, learn to love it, and then be so loved in return, 
does not that reply victoriously to all detractors of our 
colonial policy? 
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With such pioneers of all that is best in France, 
ought we not to look forward with hope to reconcilia- 
a African soil, of the white race and the black 
race 

To the accomplishment of such a great future, the 
passion and the love of delightful little Mambu, will 
not be forgotten nor foreign. 


The Negro in South Carolina During the 
Reconstruction 
By ALRUTHEUS AMBUSH TayYLor, A.M. 


Published by The Associated Publishers, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. $2.00. 


Until comparatively recently the history of the Amer- 
ican Negro has been written from the point of view of 
the white American. The new school of historical writ- 
ers, however, started perhaps by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
and continued by Dr. Carter G. Woodson and others 
less well known, have endeavored to present an accurate 
account of the American Negro from the stand-point 
of his own race. The period of history centering about 
the Civil War has been of vital importance because the 
status of the Negro then was one that compelled atten- 
tion, and because this particular period has repeatedly 
been handled with questionable accuracy by the white 
historian. Treatises have been written, dissertations 
made, and monographs circulated on the Reconstruction 
Period of United States history. Many of the writers 
of these, however, were either totally unacquainted with 
vital facts concerning the American Negro or were so 
biased that they ignored all such statements that point- 
ed to his uplift. Thus, before the advent of the new 
school of Negro historians, the case of the black man 
was one-sided and that side was negative. To help 
counteract the unfavorable trend thus brought about, 
Mr. Alrutheus A. Taylor, in the employ of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, has de- 
voted years of study to Negro history and has sub- 
mitted the result of his researches in his book, The 
Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction. 

Mr. Taylor devotes his first chapter to an account of 
the growth and distribution of the Negro population in 
South Carolina from 1860 to 1890. The social and 
economic conditions of the freed men are fully dis- 
cussed and statistics from reliable sources are quoted 
to support the author’s statements. 

Chapter II discusses the confusion which followed im- 
mediately after the Civil War. The difficulties of ad- 
justing the Negro to his new position, the absolute 
impossibility of an immediate settlement of the situa- 
tion, and the feeling of antagonism existing between 
the two races are all clearly pointed out. Primary 
source material is frequently quoted. This serves to 
transport the reader back to the days of the 60’s and 
to put before his eyes the common opinions of leading 
men of the time. 

Chapter III is devoted to an excellent and scholarly 
account of the Black Code and the legislative measures 
affecting the Negro. 

The next two chapters have to do with the economic 
adjustment of the freed man and his economic progress. 
Here Mr. Taylor carefully points out that the dark pic- 
ture so often given by writers of conditions in South 
Carolina during the Reconstruction is entirely mislead- 
ing. Again ample statistics are given in support of the 
argument. The author estimates the exaggerated state- 
ments as to the deplorable condition of the land and 
its people as ‘‘merely political prattle.’’ 

The educational and religious influences of the Negro 
are treated in two chapters and the writer passes on 
to the political aspects of the situation. The conven- 
tion of 1868 and the Negro’s political status therein, 
his influence and work as a politician, his problems at 
reconstruction, and the opposition which the new gov- 
ernment meets are depicted clearly and forcefully. 
With painstaking care Mr. Taylor shows the psychologi- 


cal reasons for the conflict between the races. He 
points out that the exigencies of the time made neces- 
sary numerous important changes which naturally met 
with opposition. Many of these measures displeased 
the native whites for the reason that the Negro had 
too great a part in the new government. These insur- 
gents dubbed their southern white opponents as ‘‘Scala- 
wags’’ unworthy to associate with the aristocracy, while 
northern participants in the reconstructed government 
were denounced as ‘‘Carpet-baggers’’, ‘‘Southern Vu)- 
tures’’, and ‘‘Birds of Prey’’. Such conditions gave 
rise to disorder in which inevitable outrages occurred. 
How the opposition was finally met, the necessary re- 
forms that were instituted, the final overthrow of the 
Reconstructionists, and the gradual but decisive dis- 
franchisement of the Negro are depicted in full in the 
following chapters. 

Mr. Taylor is nowhere uncritical. He sees both sides 
of the situation and gives both sides in a masterful, 
unbiased manner. In speaking of the corruption of the 
time he states frankly that South Carolina was corrupt, 
but, at the same time, he maintains that she was not 
the only corrupt state. The disease was nation-wide. 
In spite of this, however, he asserts that ‘‘ national 
scandals do not excuse frauds in South Carolina but 
are evidences of the low state of political morality at 
that time. ... They show that corruption may thrive 
when legislators are generally intelligent if the leaders 
are corrupt. Thus the ignorance of some of the Negro 
legislators of South Carolina constituted but a minor 
cause of the corruption, since the leaders were clever, 
trained men who, if honest, might have guided the ig- 
norant Negro right.’’ 

Nowhere in his book, moreover, is he fulsome. He 
has nowhere overdone a point or emphasized it dis- 
proportionately, but has managed to present briefly 
and concisely a study of the situation. His last chapter 
is followed by a scholarly summary of the entire work. 
A detailed index and a carefully prepared and exhaus- 
tive bibliography covering both primary and secondary 
sources follow the summary. The book on the whole 
is entitled to an eminent place among histories of its 
kind and will serve both as a valuable foot-note to his- 
tory and as an instructive and authoritative piece of 
work. Iva R. MARSHALL. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 
By Pror. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
(From Music in Europe to Medicine in Equatorial 
Africa) 
A. and C. Black, Ltd., London. 


‘*T gave up my position of Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, my literary work and my organ- 
playing, in order to go as a doctor to Equatorial 
Africa. How did that come about?’’ 

Professor Schweitzer hed heard from missionaries 
of the terrible suffering among the natives in Equa- 
torial Africa. Physical pain in the world, he recog- 
nized, bound all peoples together, so, from a life ex- 
pressed in music at the age of thirty, he studied medi- 
cine. Kind friends and concerts which he gave in 
Europe helped to finance the work, or as he expressed 
it: ‘*The actual expenses of the undertaking were 
provided by myself, together with concerts and profits 
from my book on Bach. In this way the old Thomas 
Cantor of Leipsic, Johann Sebastian himself, helped 
me in the provision of a hospital for Negroes in the 
virgin forest.’’ 

The description of the voyage and his companions 
on shipboard is vivid, always this man is looking deep 
into motives and questioning ‘‘What ideals had they? 
. . . What shall we accomplish? . . . If anything could 
be written down ... what a book it would be! Would 


there be no pages that we should be glad to turn over 
as quickly as possible? .. .’’ On a small steamer gov- 
ing up the River Ogowe to Lambarene he first feels 
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the imponderable power of the forests behind the 
abandoned huts. A fellow passenger answers his ques- 
tion: ‘*‘When I came out here 15 years ago these 
places were all flourishing villages.’’ ‘‘And why are 
they so no longer?’’ He shrugged his shoulders and 
said: ‘*L’aleohol .’’? Thereupon he is up against 
civilization (so-called) depraving and destroying life 
while he himself is going out to save life! 

He and his wife, a trained nurse, start life ‘‘On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest.’’ With infinite struggle 
and patience the buildings for the little hospital are 
erected and the days of healing the sick natives begin. 
Without adequate assistance, with time only to operate 
on the most urgent cases he forges ahead in this hot, 
moist, debilitating climate under the Equator. Pain 
and suffering crowd in upon him and then—1914, and 
more pain and suffering in Europe. The natives who 
understand nothing and cared less about European prob- 
lems are drafted. The supplies from Europe are 
nearly cut off, work ceases for the natives as there is 
no market for products. More misery. 

All sides of the lives of the native press upon him, 
and a large part of his time is spent in discussing 
legal cases. The most hardened litigant in Europe is 
but a child compared to the Negro, and yet it is not 
the mere love of litigation that is the latter’s motive; 
it is an unspoiled sense of justice, such as is, on the 
whole no longer felt by Europeans. 

There are long but fascinating accounts of his life 
as a doctor, and as a measure of his satisfaction with 
this life and service in savage Africa, I commend the 
following: 

‘*The operation is finished, and in the hardly lighted 
dormitory I watch for the sick man’s awakening. 
Seareely has he recovered consciousness when he stares 
about him and ejaculates, again nad again: ‘‘I’ve no 
more pain! I’ve no more pain!’’ ... His hand feels 
for mine and will not let it go. Then I begin to tell 
him and the others who are in the room that it is the 
Lord Jesus who has told the doctor and his wife to 
come to the Ogowe, and that white people in Europe 
give them the money to live here and cure the sick Ne- 
groes. Then I have to answer questions as to who 
these white people are, where they live, and how they 
know that the natives suffer so much from sickness. 
The Afriean sun is shining through the coffee bushes 
into the dark shed, but we, black and white, sit side 
by sid» and feel that we know by experience the mean- 
ing of the words: ‘And all ye are brethren.’ Would 
that my generous friends in Europe could come out 
here and live through one such hour!’’ 

In the chapter on ‘‘Social Problems in the Forest’’ 
the pressing question is Labor. ‘‘People imagine in 
Europe that as many laborers as are wanted can 
always be found among the savages, and secured for 
very small wages. The real fact is the very opposite. 
Laborers are nowhere more difficult to find than among 
primitive races, and nowhere are they paid so well in 
proportion to the work they do in return. This comes 
from their laziness, people say, but is the Negro really 
so lazy. 

‘*For my part I can no longer talk ingenucusly of 
the laziness of the Negro after seeing fifteen of them 
spend some thirty-six hours in almost uninterrupted 
rowing in order to bring up the river to me a white 
man who was seriously ill. 

‘*The Negro, then, under certain circumstances works 
well, but—only so long as circumstances require it. 
The child of nature—here is the answer to the puzzle— 
is always a casual worker... . 

‘There are, then, various needs differing in number 
with the individual, but all lying outside the regular 
struggle for existence, which bring the child of nature 
to hire himself out for work. If he has no definite 
object in view for which to earn money he stays in 


his village. If he is at work anywhere and finds that 
he has earned enough to supply his heart’s desires, he 
has no reason for troubling himself any further, and 
he returns to his village where he can always find 


board and lodging.’’ 

‘‘The Negro, then, is not idle, but he is a free man; 
hence he is always a casual worker, with whose labor 
no regular industry can be carried on.’’ 

The European trader must get work out of the 
native, but he wants also to create a market for 
European goods. If he can be inveigled into wanting 
things, he will work more. ‘‘Create in him as many 
needs as possible; only so can the utmost possible be 
got out of him,’’ says the State and commerce alike. 
The former imposes on him involuntary needs in the 
shape of taxes. With us every native above fourteen 
pays a poll tax of five frances a year, and it is proposed 
to double it. .. . The trader encourages voluntary 
needs in him by offering him wares of all sorts... . 

‘<Tt is true that taxes and new needs can make a 
Negro work more than he used to, but they do not 
train him to work, or only to a small extent. They 
make him anxious for money and for enjoyment, but 
not reliable or conscientious. If he does take service 
anywhere, he only thinks how he can get most money 
for least work, and he works only so long as his em- 
ployer is near... . 

‘<Inecreasing their needs does effect something, but 
not much. The child of nature becomes a_ steady 
worker only so far as he ceases to be free and becomes 
unfree, and this can be brought about in several ways. 

‘<The Negro is worth something only so long as he 
is in his village and under the moral control of 
intercourse with his family and other relatives; away 
from these surroundings he easily goes to the bad, both 
morally and physically. .. . 

‘‘The tragic element in this question is that the 
interests of civilization and of colonization do not 
coincide, but are largely antagonistic to each other. 
The former would be promoted best by the natives be- 
ing left in their villages and there trained to various 
industries, to lay out plantations, to grow cocoanuts, 
ete. . . . Colonization, however, demands that as much 
of the population as possible shall be made available 
in every possible way for utilizing to the utmost the 
natural wealth of the country. Its watchword is ‘‘ Pro- 
duction’’ so that the capita] invested in the colonies 
may pay its interest, and that the motherland may get 
her needs supplied through her connection with them. 
For the unsuspected incompatibilities which show them- 
selves here, no individual is responsible; they arise out 
of the circumstances themselves, and the lower the 
level of the natives and the thinner the population, the 
harder is the problem.’’ 

The relation between the white and black races is 
difficult in the extreme. With the best intentions this 
man of mind and heart is deeply troubled and per- 
plexed. For an adequate understanding of the myriad 
problems involved, the book itself must be read. Says 
the author: ‘‘That it is so hard to keep oneself 
really humane, and so to be a standard-bearer of civ- 
ilization, that is the tragic element in the problem of 
the relations between white and colored men in Equa- 
torial Africa.’’ 

And towards the end we get his philosophy: ‘‘What 
a terribly unromantic business for one who came out 
to preach the religion of Jesus! If he had not to 
conduct the morning @nd evening services in the school- 
room and to preach on Sundays the Head could almost 
forget that he was a missionary at all! But it is just 
by means of the Christian sympathy and gentleness 
that he shows in all this everyday business that he ex- 
ercises his greatest influences; whatever level of spirit- 
uality the community reaches is due to nothing so much 
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as to the success of its Head in this matter of — 
Preaching without Words. 

‘*Believing it, as I do, to be my life’s task to fight 
on behalf of the sick under far-off stars, I appeal to 
the sympathy which Jesus and religion generally call 
for, but at the same time I call to my help also our 
most fundamental ideas and reasonings. We ought to 
see the work that needs doing for the colored folk in 
their misery, not as mere ‘good work,’ but as a duty 
that must not be shirked. ... . 

We are not all called to go to Africa or anywhere 
out of our own country. Here the call is great for a 
spirit like Professor Schweitzer. With music in our 
hearts may we all dedicate our lives, whether of the 
white or black race, to our common cause—a better 


Understanding and Fellowship. 
ELIZABETH WALTON. 


Books in the Offing 


An unusual crop of interesting volumes appears on 
the fall book lists even before it has been possible 
to carry reviews of all of the volumes appearing in the 
late spring and summer. There has been evidenced a 
pronounced revival of interest in Negro folk songs and 
tales. Four books are on our lists for review in the 
near future: ‘‘The Negro and His Songs,’’ a study 
of typical Negro songs in the South by Howard W. 
Odum and Guy B. Johnson, to be reviewed by Arthur 
Huff Fauset; ‘‘Following the Trail of Negro Folk 
Songs,’’ by Dorothy Searborough, to be reviewed by 
Ruth R. Pearson; ‘‘Book of American Negro Spirit- 
uals’’ edited and arranged by James Weldon Johnson 
and the musical arrangements by J. Rosamund Johnson, 
will be reviewed by Carl Van Vechten, and ‘‘Saint Hel- 


ena Island Spirituals’’ recorded and transcribe by 
Nicholas George Julius Ballanta (Taylor). 

Two sociological discussions claim attention: *‘The 
Negro from Africa to America,’’ by W. D. Weather. 
ford, will be reviewed in November OPPORTUNITY by 
Dr. Jesse O. Moorland, and ‘‘The Basis of Racial! 
Adjustment,’’ by T. J. Woofter, will be reviewed by 
Eugene Kinckle Jones. 

Of the recent fiction: ‘*The Wooings of Jezebel Pot 
tifer,’’ by Haldane McFarland, published by Alfred 
Knopf (a story of Negro life in the West Indies), 
will be reviewed by Clarissa Scott; and ‘‘The Sailor’s 
Return’’ by David Garnett, another Knopf publication, 
(the story of a sailor who, in the late fifties returns 
to his English village with an African Negro woman 
of high social position as his wife and attempts to 
settle down) will be reviewed by Langston Hughes 

Other books to be reviewed are ‘‘Southern Pioneers’’ 
by Howard W. Odum; ‘‘The Problem Child in Sehoo!’’ 
published by the Joint Committee on Preventing 
Delinquency; ‘‘Pickaninny’’ and ‘‘Serena Blandish"’ 
by ‘‘A Lady of Quality.’’ 

The French publications received for review are 
‘*Mambu et Son Amour’’ by Louis Charbonneau, pub 
lished by J. Ferenczi et Fils; ‘‘Sur La Route Manda 
rine,’’ by Roland Dorgeles, published by Albin Michel; 
**L’ Ame De la Brousse’’ by Jean D’Esme; ‘‘ Regards 
sur la France D’Afrique’’ by General Mangin; ‘‘ Notre 
Afrique,’’ with a preface by Louise Bertrand (in the 
series: ‘‘Le Vaste Monde,’’) and ‘‘ Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture,’’ by Gragnon-Lacoste, edited by Georgiana R 
Simpson, and published by the Associated Publishers, 
an historical sketch of the illustrious black general 
of Haiti intended as a textbook in French for Negro 
schools. 


“Dho’s “Who 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD is professor of sociology 
at the University of Missouri, author of a text book 
on sociology, and frequent contributor to sociological 
publications. The discussion carried in this issue is taken 
from an address before the National Conference of 
Social Work in Denver, June 10-17. 


ALBON L. HOLSEY is secretary to the principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, and secretary of the National Ne- 
gro Business League. 


ALBERT PARRY is the American name of a Rus- 
sian writer who has lived in this country only a few 
years. He has contributed articles on Russia and Rus- 
sian literature to several literary publications. 


ABRAM L. HARRIS is a M.A. from the University 
of Pittsburgh; was a teacher of Economics at West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute, and there made the study 
of Negro miners. He is now secretary of the Minne- 
apolis Urban League. 


CASPER HOLSTEIN is the President of the Virgin 
Islands Congressional Council. He lives in New York. 


LUCIUS SCOTT is a Washington writer. His +--a) 
received first place under Honorable Mention in Orr 
TUNITY ’S Contest. 

EDNA WORTHLEY UNDERWOOD is an author of 
a dozen novels and volumes of poetry, and a translator 
of international reputation. 

N. BRUCE NUGENT is a young artist and poet. He 
lives in Washington. 

LOUIS L. REDDING lives in Atlanta, Ga. This 
sketch received Honorable Mention in OpportuNi’y ‘s 
Contest. 

ELIZABETH WALTON has long been interested in 
the sociological as well as cultural inter-racial relations. 
She is a member of the Board of the National Urban 
League. 

IVA R. MARSHALL is a teacher of history in thie 
Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE JOSEPH DAVIS is a poet and an instruc 
tor at Johnson C. Smith College. 


problems. 


The National Urban League announces that its combined Annual Conference and 
Annual Meeting will be held in New York City, Tuesday to Friday, February second 
to fifth, 1926. The principal subject of the discussion will be INDUSTRY. It is ez- 
pected that there will be a large attendance of social workers and specialists in industrial 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS ~ 


Marian Anderson, the Philadelphia contralto, ap 
peared August 26th at the Lewisohn Stadium with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra before what was estimated 
as the third largest audience of the summer. She was 
the one contralto chosen in June from about 300 ean 
didates by the Stadium Concert Auditions Committee 
and the National Music League to appear with the 
Orchestra. 

Miss Anderson sang ‘‘O mio Fernando’’ from Doni 
zetti’s ‘*La Favorita,’’ with the Philharmonic Orches 
tra under William van Hoggstraten’s direction, and the 
spirituals, ‘‘Deep River,’’ ‘‘Heav’n, heav’n’’ (by H. 
T. Burleigh) and ‘‘Song of the Heart’’ (by J. Rosa 
mund Johnson), accompanied by Mr. William King at 
the piano. 

The musical critic of the New York Herald-Tribun+ 
says in commenting on the artist’s ability: ‘‘A not 
able feature in Miss Anderson’s singing was its entire 
naturalness; all that she had to do, aparently, was to 
sing, without any need of apparent effort to fill the 
Stadium spaces. In high and low notes, there was a 
full, rieh quality that carried far.’’ 

The Christian Science Monitor observes: ‘‘Miss An 
derson gave evidence of sound schooling and good 
musical taste. Her voice is of rich quality and bril 
liant resonance. It is somewhat cold and unvarying in 
color, but it is free in production and altogether mag 
nificent to listen to for its sound.’’ 


A Negro Art Theatre 


‘*The Shadows,’’ a Negro Art Theatre, opened in 
Chicago the early part of September with the presen- 
tation of four one-act plays with Negro actors, all 
trained in Chicago. The founder is Francis L. Holmes, 
a painter, artist and athlete. 

‘*This is an unique experiment in Negro art,’’ said 
Mr. Holmes. ‘‘We are attempting to lend a special 
flavor to American Negro cultural life. This is the 
first theatre of its kind in America. We are trying 
to do what the Irish players are doing in Dublin and 
the Moscow players in Moscow—that is, reproduce 
actual scenes out of the life of the people.’’ 

The program included ‘‘A Cabaret Girl,’’ by Fenton 
Johnson; ‘‘Chi Fu, a Chinese Tragedy,’’ by Justema, 
Jr.; ‘*Flying Rumors,’’ by A. B. Becomthier, and 
‘*A Bit of Yukon,’’ by Raleigh Johnson. 

The new theatre is located on the second floor of 
a two-story brick building at 3427 Indiana Avenue 
and was built and decorated with becoming artistry 
by the talented Mr. Holmes. 


School for Librarians at Hampton 


An increasing demand in city libraries and libraries 
of educational institutions for trained colored librarians 
may be relieved in the near future through the estab- 
lishment this fall at Hampton Institute of a school 
for librarians. This step has the approval and co- 
operation of the American Library Association and 
the General Education Board. The Huntington Library 
of over 50,000 volumes will be used as the school 
laboratory. 

Miss Florence R. Ourtis, an experienced librarian, 
will organize the new work, which will be a part of 
the collegiate work toward the Bachelor of Science 
Degree. 


Henry Lincoln Johnson 


After an active, full, useful life, twenty-eight years 
of which were spent as a national Republican commit- 
teeman from Georgia, Henry Lincoln Johnson died in 
Washington, D. C., September 10th, following a third 
stroke of paralysis. Mr. Johnson was born in Georgia 
where he received his early education, graduating from 
Atlanta University with his A. B. Degree. He finished 
law at the University of Michigan in three years and 
began practicing in Jackson, Georgia. From 1909 to 
1913 he was Recorder of Deeds in Washington, D. C. 

He will be remembered particularly for his fight on 
the floor of the Republican National Convention in 
Chicago at the time of Harding’s nomination for the 
presidency. The question of his right to a seat was 
brought up by a leader of the lily white faction from 
Georgia, and an attempt was made to induce Mr. John- 
son to share political patronage in the State with this 
white politician. He refused stubbornly and_ finally 
forced the party to acknowledge his control in Georgia. 

Mr. Johson was secretary of the Lincoln League, and 
prominent in fraternal circles, belonging to the Odd 
Fellows, Masons, Knights of Pythias and held the 
position of grand legal adviser for the Elks. At the 
time of his death he was serving his second term as 
Republican National Committeeman and was one of the 
delegates-at-large from Georgia to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

Mrs. Georgia Douglass Johnson, the well known 
writer and poet, is his wife, and he leaves two sons 
now attending Dartmouth College in New Hampshire. 
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Mrs. Addie W. Hunton, as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Programs and Literature of the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women, announces as the aims of 
the organization the following, in cooperation with 
other organizations: 

Observance of all events historically important, es- 
pecially relating to our race. 

The study of race literature as a means of race ap- 
preciation and consciousness. 

The study of race relationships and all literature 
relating thereto with the desire for peace founded on 
understanding. 

Participation in all programs making for citizenship 
recognition. 


a 


The Twenty-first National Conference on Colored 
Work of the Y. M. C. A. will be held in Washington, 
D. C. October 21-23. Contained in the announcement 
received from the secretary, Mr. Channing H. Tobias: 
‘*Next to the church and the school the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is rendering the largest service 
of any organization in the all-round development of 
colored men and boys, there being 140 Associations 
serving colored students, 70 Associations ministering to 
the needs of colored men and boys in city, railroad, 
and town and country centers throughout the United 
States, apd 20 organizations among the students of 
South Africa. In order that this work may continue 
with increasing volume and effectiveness it is necessary 
that interested secretaries and laymen of the colored 
and white races come together for discussion of future 
programs and policies.’’ 

This Conference immediately precedes the Interna- 
tional Convention and National Council meetings, both 
of which will be held in Washington. 


The Los Angeles Urban League of which Mrs. Kath- 
erine J. Barr is Executive Secretary, has been attract- 
ing attention with its Day Nursery where children of 
any race and creed are cared for at 25¢ a day, or 
less if the parent cannot afford that amount. For this 
fee the child receives a good bath, nourishing food and 
has a large yard in which to play. 

Both men and women have been placed in positions 
through the industrial department of this organization 
with satisfactory results, partly due to the League’s 
system of requiring references and then conducting a 
followup of the work of the applicant. 

Through cooperation with private and public agen- 
cies an unusually large number of social investigations 
have been made and the Bureau of the League has 
proven very valuable to teachers, students and social 
workers making racial surveys in Southern California. 

The ‘‘Fresh Air’’ Outing this year took about 200 
mothers and children to Lake Shore Beach at Elsinore, 
California, for a week. The excursion included hikes, 
swims, religious exercises and health talks daily. On 
the last evening of their stay, the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Pathe Motion Picture Cor- 
poration entertained the visitors with outdoor moving 
pictures on the beach. Many of the adults had never 
seen movies before. 


& 


-The Tampa Urban League, of which Mrs. Blanche 
Armwood Beatty is Executive Secretary, after long 
agitation, has secured a modern hospital with a ca- 
pacity for 50 beds for colored tubercular patients in 
Tampa. The city will pay the expenses of operation 
while the institution will be under the direction of the 
county medical department. 


De Hart Nubbard 


Ie Hart Hubbard, University of Michigan track sta 
won the 50-yard dash in 534 seconds; the 75-yard sprint 
in 74-5 seconds, and the 100-yard dash in 101-5 sec 
onds, thereby being awarded three special prizes do 
nated by the Daily News at the K. of C. first inter 
national night out-door track meet at the Yankee 
Stadium on September 14th. 

The N. ¥. World describes his form as ‘‘racing with 
marvelous pace, excellent headwork and a_ driving 
power beautiful to behold. His feats as a University 
of Michigan track star have amazed the sporting 
world for three years and he is every bit as good as 
his former feats and advance notices have led track 
followers to believe him to be.’’ 

De Hart Hubbard holds the worlds’ record for the 
broad jump and is a national, collegiate and Western 
Conference sprint ye. 


The Urban League of St. Louis, according to Gordon 
H. Simpson, Executive Secretary, will produce as its 
Fourth Annual Dramatic production, an oriental play— 
‘‘Kismet,’’ on Friday, November 7th, at the Odeon 
Theatre. The cast consists of about one hundred and 
will be selected from all available amateur talent in 
St. Louis. ‘‘Kismet’’ will be the heaviest undertaking 
of any of the local dramatic efforts by reason of its 
difficult staging and scenic effects. The organization 
for the play is practically complete, and rehearsals 
have begun.’’ 
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has been opened in Kansas City, Missouri, to care for 
unmarried mothers. The lack of an institution of this 
kind has been felt very keenly, and it has been neces- 
sary to adjust cases as well as possible in local hos- 
pitals and in private families. The founder, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bruce, has been a volunteer worker of the 
Community Service Urban League for two years. 


R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secretary of the Balti- 
more Urban League was appointed by the Governor as 
a delegate to represent Maryland at the conference of 
the National Sociological Society in Washington Sep- 


tember 22. 


A National Bar Association 


At a meeting sponsored by the Iowa Negro Bar 
Association, a National Bar Association was formed 
at Des Moines a few weeks ago. 

According to George H. Woodson, the president, 
the purpose of the Association ‘‘will be to weld 
Negro members of the legal fraternity into an effi- 
ciently operative whole which wil] function for the 
protection of the interests of the colored people in 
the United States in matters of legislation and ques- 
tions of public interest.’’ 

Negroes are not admitted to the National Bar Asso- 
ciation, therefore this organization will function to 
supply the needs created by that omission, explained 
Mr. Woodson. Efforts will be made to effect the 
affiliation of Negro Bar Associations already in exis- 
tence and to bring in individual members as yet un- 
affiliated with any organization. 


Honorable S. A. Baker, Governor of Missouri, re- 
vently appointed the following persons as members of 
the Negro Industrial Commission: Dr. J. Edgar 
Smith, Macon; Dr. H. A. Longdon, Moberly; L. W. 
Johnson, Excelsior Springs; C. W. Black, St. Joseph; 
Ben Simpson, Warrensburg; C. C. Hubbard, Sedalia; 
Tom Bass, Mexico; Chas. H. Brown, St. Louis; Albert 
M. Oliver, Cape Girardeau; Mesdames Juanita Richard- 
son, Jefferson City; Myrtle Foster Cook, Kansas City; 
Lucy Bledsoe Gilmore, St. Louis, and Mrs. Bismark 
LaVine, St. Louis. 

Robert S. Cobb recently was re-elected Executive 
Seeretary of the Commission. He has held this office 
five years. 


The Florence Critendon Home for the Colored Girls 


Bathing Pool for Colored at Louisville, Ky. 


Recreation 


The need for playgrounds for children, and especially 
Negro children is fast becoming realized. It has been 
found that in the larger cities of the country where 
proper play facilities are given all children, the crime 
among juveniles is less. The average Negro community 
in a city provides an environment where there is every 
influence except one for the best development of a 
child. In many of the homes, both parents work and 
the child is left to find its own amusement, which 
usually means in the streets. 

It is encouraging to note that through the Harmon 
Foundation of New York, four cities have been 
awarded playfields for Negroes: Mobile, Alabama; 
Coffeyville, Kansas; Orangeburg, South Carolina, and 
Fort Worth, Texas. Three of the four sites se'ected 
are six acres or more in extent and the smallest is 
approximately three acres in a crowded residential 
section. 

Durham (N. C.) opened its first playground for 
colored children early this fall at the Hillside Park 
Colored School with an attendance of over 300 bo 
and girls. Two more recreational centers are to 
opened at graded schools. 

The Urban League in Columbus (Ohio) cooperaceu 
with other organizations in presenting the need for a 
playground for Negro children. This effort has re- 
sulted in the city council appropriating $75,000 for 
the purchase of a 10-acre tract of land to be used 
as a recreational center in the Mount Vernon and Ohio 
Avenue District. 


The fifty-eighth Annual and Fourth Biennial Con- 
vention of the Independent Order of St. Luke, the or- 
ganization built by Mrs. Maggie L. Walker of Rich- 
mond, was held in New York City the latter part of 
August. Delegates from 24 states exceeded 2,000. 


The National ‘‘Clean Up and Paint Up’’ Campaign 
Bureau of St. Louis, (Mo.) awarded three silver cups, 
representing first, second and third prizes to Negro 
organizations in Baltimore, Louisville and Wichita, 
Kansas, as the three cities doing the best work in the 
1925 Spring Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign. 

Mr. F. T. Lane, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
munity Service Urban League of Kansas City, Mo., 
informs us of the dedication of the new county Home 
for colored boys at Little Blue, on September 20th. 

Professor Charles H. Wesley, head of the Department 
ot History at Howard University, has been awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in History at Har- 
vard University. F 
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Phillip Edwards Ruth Smyer 


Phillip Edwards, only 17 years old, is said to be the 
best quarter-miler in British Guiana. He participated 
in the outdoor athletic carnival held under the auspices 
of the K. of C. in New York recently. 

Ruth May Smyer, 17, is the daughter of the late 
Dr. John J. Smyer and Mary Garland-Smyer of Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

In 1921 she graduated from Public School No. 2, 
as Valedictorian of her class. In June, 1925, she was 
graduated from the Yonkers High School of Commerce, 
and was editor of the Poetry Department in ‘‘The 
Ledger,’’ the school year book. Six of her original 
poems appeared in the book; she also did the write- 
ups of her five colored class mates. 

Miss Smyer is particularly gifted as a singer and 
dramatic reader. Recently, under the auspices of the 
Little Theatre group, Yonkers, she gave a marvelous 
performance from Eugene O’Neill’s ‘‘Beyond.’’ 

The Little Theatre group of Yonkers is headed by 
O. Hemsley Winfield a young colored actor who has 
played in productions of the National Ethiopian Art 
Theatre. 


Education 


Mandamus proceedings demanding that the city of 
Baltimore make provision for the equalization of sa)- 
aries of Negro school teachers along the same lines as 
those made for white teachers, have been filed in the 
Superior Court. At first a suit had been instituted 
by the colored teachers, asking for an injunction to 
restrain the city from distributing $50,000 set aside 
for the equalization unless those of Negro teachers 
were included. Judge Robert F. Stanton in the Cir- 
euit Court has granted the city permission to dis- 
tribute the money, but, according to the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, added the proviso that if the colored 
teachers won their suit, the city would have to raise 
a fund which would equalize the Negro teachers’ sal- 
aries on the same scale. 


W. C. Hueston, commissioner of education for the 
Elks’ Lodge, has announced through the Washington 
Post, a plan authorized by the Grand Lodge, distrib- 
uting $20,000 in scholarship funds yearly to the 
Negro youth of America. These awards will not’ be 
restricted to members or relatives of those in the 
order. Scholarships will become available after the 
next session of the Grand Lodge in Cleveland. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund since 1914 has had as 
one of its activities the stimulating of construction of 
rural schools for Negroes in Southern states by co- 
operating with the public school authorities. 

After a period of ten years North Carolina heads 
the list with the largest number of these schools: 
494 buildings which accommodate 59,895 pupils; Miss 
issippi comes next with 327 schools caring for 44,055 
pupils; South Carolina follows, then Louisiana, Ala 
bama and Tennessee. 

The Rosenwald Fund has constructed 2,940 buildings 
altogether which cost $12,361,191. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, 487 schools and teachers’ homes 
were completed. 


White illiteracy in Alabama has been reduced by 
66.5 per cent in 30 years and Negro illiteracy by 557 
per cent. Educational leaders have launched a cam- 
paign for equalization of taxes, better roads, more and 
better school equipment, free text books, longer school 
terms, physical and health education, vocational train- 
ing and equal educational opportunity for all the youth 
of the state. 

There is not a large enough supply of trained men 
and women for the Negro high schools in the south, 
according to B. C. Caldwell, in School and Society, 
field director of the Jeanes and Slater Boards. 

Up to 6 or 7 years ago there was a feeling a state 
did well to provide elementary education for colored 
children. Eight years ago there were 11 colored high 
schools in the southern states; this year there are over 
300. Texas has 234 colored high schools. 


Eighty delegates from seventeen states attended the 
sessions of the National Negro Educational Congress 
in Kansas City, Mo., August 25-29, and discussed such 
topies as ‘‘The Mission of the Negro Journal,’’ ‘‘ Are 
there too many Secret Societies Among Negroes?’’ 
‘‘May the Highest Possibilities of the Negro be 
Reached in America?’’ ‘‘Have We Too Many Churches 
in the Large Cities?’’ ‘‘Are We Given an Equal Op- 
portunity in the Field of Industry with Other Ameri- 
ean Citizens?’’ ‘‘To What Extent Does the Lack of 
Employment Contribute to the Criminality of the Ne- 
gro?’’? ‘*How May the Present Spirit of Antagonism 
Between the White and Negro Races be Eliminated?”’ 

Mrs. J. E. Dibble of the Prevident Association pro- 
moted a noon luncheon to discuss ‘‘Migration,’’ inas- 
much as many of those present were school teaehers 
from the south. 

One interesting incident of the Congress was the 
presence of a delegation of white men who were trav- 
elling through that section of the country advertising 
the attractions of Mississippi for Negroes. They were 
introduced to the Conference by Professor Holtzclaw, 
President of Utica Institute, Utica, Mississippi. 

The Congress was under the direction of J. Silas 
Harris of Kansas City, Mo. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the National Medi- 
eal Association composed of colored physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists and pharmacists, was held in Chicago 
the first week in September. Special clinics were held 
at both Provident and Wilson Hospitals, while eye, ear, 
nose and throat clinics were conducted in the Wendell 
Phillips High School. 

Special emphasis was laid on the need of extending 
health work into the country districts of the South 
where medical aid is almost negligible. 

Dr. M. O. Dumas, of Washington, D. C., was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. G. Alexander, of Orange, N. J., as 
president for next year. 
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